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For the Companion. 


HER THANKSGIVING. 
The Stage-Driver’s Story. 


“Yes, I’ve driven a stage for forty odd year 
amongst these mountins, and I did sort of hate 
to give it up and settle down to keepin’ summer 
boarders. But rheumatiz is any man's master when 
it gits hold of him; and as for holdin’ six hosses 
in with a lame shoulder, it can’t be done. 

“I'm some better now, and I do drive folks 
up an’ down Washin’ton once in a while, but 
regular stagin’ of it I’ve give up. Railroads 
too has set in ’most everywhere, so’t there 
isn’t any great call for coaches more’n up and 
down to the Glen.” 





most ten years younger; the children that had 
come between had died, three in one week and two 
in the next, of canker sore throat. Nancy was 
up to Upper Bartlett to her aunt’s, so she didn’t 
ketch it. They reckoned ’twas fetched to the 
house by some travellin’ folks that had a dread- 
ful sick baby, and persuaded Mis’ Mills to take 
‘em in one night, when a thander-storm overtook 
them in amongst the hills. 

“Ther wasn’t i great many young fellers in 









black hair curlin’ onto his head, straight, slim 
and well set up. I tell ve, Nancy set by the ground 
he stepped on before long. 

‘Well, ’twas the old story. Her folks got word 
somehow or ’nother,—a bird in the air’ll carry 
sech matters, ye know,—that she was keepin’ 
company with Mister Poll Shattuck, a Boston fel- 
ler; and ’Liab Miils he was mad. Ye see, he 
hadn’t no great faith in city folks. Ther’ was 
| some hard ones come up summers to the moun- | 

ins, under the idee that amongst 
the woods, where ther’ wasn’t no 
great of folks, they could do as 
they was a mind to, and they 
did; and ’twa’n’t real good be- 
havior, now I tell ye! So ’Liab | 
got sot against that sort, and 














“You must have had a good many adven- 
tures,” I suggested. 

“Adventures! Land! What could happen 
to a feller drivin’ along the road and mindin’ 
of his business steady ?” 

Evidently I had been too direct in my 


question. I must fry another bait. ‘You 
didn’t drive all winter, I suppose ?” 
“No, you better believe I didn’t! I took 


a mail contrack one year, and after snow 
come I carried the bag on a pung, or a hoss- 
back, as the case might be. Once in a while 
I footed it, when there was a thick crust. I 
hed snow-shoes, and I didn’t weigh in them 
days as much as I do now. 

‘’Twa’n’t but once a week ther’ was any 
mail, and folks was skerce up here winter 
times. Now and then ther’ was a house in 
the intervales, and the folks were no great 
letter-writers at that. Newspapers was took, 
for they give us all the news we had. There 
was the Plymouth Journal and such like 
come to one man and another, and was lent 
around considerable to them that couldn’t pay 
for ’em.” 

“How early in the year did snow begin to 
stop the travel here ?” I asked. 

“Well, we generally calc’lated to stop 
stagin’ about Thanksgivin’ time. There was 
most always some to come home for that, 
and to go back a Sat’day. So we called the 
Sat’day after Thanksgivin’ our last trip, and 
most years we got through without a real 
heavy, drifting snow. Once I got ketched, 
though.” 

He settled himself down into his arm- 
chair, crossed one leg above the other, laid 
down his pipe and took hold of his foot with 
one hand, while the other firmly grasped the 
arm of his chair. I knew what that meant. 
He always took that attitude to tell a story in. 
‘Then his rugged face grew thoughtful, and his 
dull gray eye lit up and seemed to see the 
past. 

“*Twas thirty year ago come next Novem- 
ber; bless you! ’twas forty. Seems as though 
the years run by as quick as a fast trotter. Well, 
to begin at the beginnin’, ten miles below here, a 
piece up the Saco Valley, there was a feller by 
the name of Mills hed a nice little farm set in 
amongst the mountins, jest like a bird’s nest in- 
to a tree. 

“He hadn’t more’n fifteen acres, countin’ the 
hill pastur’, but ten on’t was medder-land, so he 
made what he and his folks eat, and they used 
to spin some and knit some, and buy some of 
the old pedler ’t come along twice a year; and 
they was well off for this country and them 
days. 

“Mis’ Mills was a smart woman anda good 
woman, with lots of natur’ about her. But he 
was ruther hard; hard-favored, hard-workin,’ 
and some said hard-hearted; but I dono as he 
was, and I dono as he was. He wasn’t a man to 

tell everything to everybody, nor he wasn’t one of 
the smilin’ sort; but he wa’n’t the worst that ever 
was, nor yet the best. 

“There is folks enough like him I guess most 
everywhere, but most always they have one soit 
spot in ’em, and his’n was his girl Nancy. She 
was about as slick-lookin’ a girl as ever you see; 
straight as a spruce and lively as a bobolink, red 
cheeks and red lips, big brown eyes, as soft and 
shy-like as a squirrel’s, and hair a-most down to 
her heels, shinin’ jest like a still brook and about 
the color of the yellow-brown water, when the 
sun shines on to’t. 

“She was the pick of the country, I tell ye, and 

















them parts, but what ther’ was ali 
come buzzin’ round ’Liab Millses’ 
like bees onto a thistle-head. But 
Nancy didn’t take up with any of 
’em, and that jest suited her folks. 
They wouldn’t part with her for the 
hull world, they used to say. 

“But gals is gals, and if they shake off the 
bees, they’ll be sweet to a butterfly as often as not. 
And they’re jest like some hosses that you can’t 
drive with a whip no way; but you can talk 
and coax of ’em into a bog-hole—ef you know 
how. 

“There come along up to Bartlett the summer 
that Nancy was twenty-onea dreadful spry young 
city feller, to paint pictures and sech; a real high- 
flyer he was, smart as a whip, climbin’ every- 
where, and drawin’ out things to the life; trees 
and brooks and rocks. Why, you'd think you 
heered the water bubblin’ and dancin’, and tum- 
blin’ over the stones, and the ‘'ind squealin’ in 
the piney woods, when you see ’em, they was so 
everlastin’ natural: 

“Nancy she come up to her Aunt Marcy’s, and 
she fell in with this feller mighty quick. Fact is, he 
see her to meetin’, and was took at once. No 
wonder, for she was prettier ’n a posy, and a sight 
to behold any day, particular when she got on her 
Sunday bunnet with a pink ribbin on to it, and a 
pink gown and white cape, as tasty as an apple- 
blow. 

‘He was smart, too, and more than common 





her folks set their life by her. Ther’ was a boy 


good-lookin’; eyes as keen as a hawk, and shiny 








when he heerd Nancy was keep- 
in’ company with Shattuck, he 
rared right up. 

‘And he did the most onpolitic 
thing he could. He 
whisked up to Mis’ 
Marcy’s, and he tore 
round like all pos- 
sessed, and fetched 
Nance hum quick as 
she could bundle her 
clothes up, and kept | 


her tight as a string night and day, a-settin’ his 
shot-gun close to the door and forbiddin’ her so 
much as to think of that city feller ag’in. 

“Mis’ Mills she cried night and day, they said. 
She felt for Nancy, ye sec, and she knowed that 
*Liab was the kind that never let up on nobody. 
Well, the up-shot was, that Nancy, after tellin’ 
her mother she was goin’, ran away one dark 
night; ran with Poll Shattuck on a buck-board 
down to Plymouth, and so was off. 

“She sent word to her mother that she was mar- 
ried, and I heerd afterward that Mis’ Mills got it; 
but she never heerd from Nancy again. Not but 
what Nancy writ to her, for Lizy Mann, whose pa 
kep’ the post-office down to Conway, told after- 
wards that there was letters and letters come for 
Mis’ Mills from Boston; but quick as "Liab took 
’em out, he’d step round into Mann’s kitchen and 
chuck ’em into the fire. ue 

**Well, Mis’ Mills she grew peakéd all the time. 
She’d been a real good-lookin’ woman, full-faced 
and sightly ; but she was thin as a lath before fall 
set in, and "Liab kep’ a tellin’ her ’t Nance wa’n't 
worth cryin’ for, She’d married a poor beggar 
aginst his will, and was like enough scrubbin’ for 
bread now, and served her right, 








“Now Nancy did not do jest the right thing in 
leavin’ her home without tryin’ the better to 
convince her father that her beau was worthy of 
her. But "Liab ought not to have made that the 
occasion of torturing his wife. It was a hard case 
anyway, bat the poor woman was not to blame. 
Come fall of the year next after that when Nancy 
went, it did look as though Mis’ Mills would give up 
the ghost, she was so weak and feeble; and fin'lly 
*Liab seemed to see it, and he got a doctor 
down from Bartlett, and Mis’ Marcy for to nuss 
her, and Lurany Mann she come up to do the 
chores. 

‘“‘Now, Nancy had not heard a word from her 
mother all this time, for Mis’ Mills didn’t know 
where to write to, so Nancy she'd writ now and 
agin to Lizy Mann, and heered from her jest haw 


things was a-goin’ on up to Millses’, 


‘‘When 'twas along about the third week this 


November, Lizy had let her know how her ma 
was, and what the dector said—or didn’t say— 
and what queer spells she had. 
Nancy from some folks down Boston, who come 
up that September to Conway to see the turned 


I'd heered of 


leaves, and got set back, for they said they wa’n’t 


nothing to look at compared to the woods about 


Boston. I don’t say they was; but Boston folks 
—well, mabbe you’re a Boston woman ?” 
{ laughed; and he went back to his story. 

“Them folks bein’ on my beat, I made 
bold to ask ’em if they knew one Poll Shat- 
tuck. And land! They couldn’t have said 
much more about him if he’d ben the ’Postle 
Poll. They told how well off he was, and 
what a big house his folks had. They said 
he’d fetched home a beautiful young gal 
from the mountins, and put her right in his 
mothéy’s house, sfer to be-teught-nmusie-end.- 
sech, and had married her, and what a lucky 
girl she was, and how clever he was, and no 
end of talk. I tell you I was glad to hear 
Nancy wasn’t in no trouble. 

“Well, come the day but one before Thanks- 
giving, I was down to Plymouth with the 
stage and six hosses, for I mistrusted there’d 
be fallin’ weather, and mabbe a hard pull, 
and I was goin’ through the Notch up to 
Crawford’s; well—what do you think ?— 
who should come up and get into the stage 
when I was ready next day but Poll Shattuck 
and Nancy! 

“T knowed her in a minnit, though she was 
all done up in fur and velvet like a dolly, but 
them eyes and cheeks was Nancy Millses’ for 
certin ; and he made of her as though she was 
clear sugar, and they was happy as two 
birds. 

‘She didn’t know me; for I was fetched 
up over t’other way, to Franconye, and the 
stage I driv never had fetched anybody to 
Liab Millses’. The main road run t’other side 
of Saco, and his farm hed a bridge to ’t. 

“But I wa’n’t goin’ to tell her thet I'd 
heered that Mis’ Mills was real low. Offered 
news is somethin like offered sarvice, 'spec- 
ially if it’s bad news. Besides, I had enongh 
to do to tend up to my business, for it come 
on to snow thick an’ fast, and it snew and 
blew at sech a rate after we'd fairly left 
Plymouth that I was sure we shouldn't get to 

North Bartlett that night. 

“But before we got apast North Conway we’d 
dropped all the passengers except them two, and 
she’d said she wanted to stop at Millses’ farm, 
and he was goin’ on to Bartlett—but he didn’t. 

“«°Twa’n't no use. No hosses on the livin’ airth 
could do it. The road was drifted up so ’twas all 
we could do to get to Millses’, and when we was 
jest acrost the bridge, I says to Jim Price, who 
was along with me,— 

‘¢ ‘Jim,’ says I, *onharness them two leaders and 
walk ’em to the barn’—that was a rod or so nearer 
’n the house—‘and then take the others along and 
leave the stage a-standin’. I'll take these folks up 
to the house afoot, for the hosses is beat out, they 
can’t draw an ounce more.’ 

“Well, Jim he got down and done as I told him, 
and we three set out for to go to the house; but 
you never saw such a time as we had. She couldn't 
get along anyhow. He and me, we took turns 
carryin’ of her, and we floundered like mired cat- 
tle. I set her down to the back door. The house 
was lighted more’n usual, but she never noticed 
it. She flung off the snow that had stuck to her 
gown, and went in without a knock, and I after 
her, He stayed in the shed, 
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“Liab Mills was settin’ by the stove, his bead | if she really wanted to know anything, she could 


in his hands. The bed-room door was open, and 
I see some one standin’ at the bed-post with her 
apern up to her face, and I see Lurany fixin’ up 
the settin’-room fire with the tongs, and Dr. 
Parker drinkin’ somethin’ steamin’ out of a mug, 
in front on ’t. 

“I don’t believe Nancy see a livin’ thing but her 
father. She tossed off her hood onto a chair, and 
flung her arms right around his neck, and ses she, 
kinder sobbin’-like,— 

“*Father! Father!’ 

“*Liab he turned and looked at her, and riz right 
up, ketched her by the wrist and sez, jest like the 
growl of a thunderstorm,— 

«Come here, and see what you done!’ And 
with that he dragged her to the bed-room door, 
for she kind of hung back as though she was 
afraid. 

“I follered, for I didn’t mean he should hurt 
her, and what did I see but Mis’ Mills laid out on 


the bed, her eyes closed, her thin, pinched face | 


havin’ the ashen hue of death. 


learn more in a week than any other girl could in 
six. 

When she took a fancy to do so, she could daz- 
zle St. Helen’s Hall with a story or poem, by way 
of composition, that led the unimaginative compo- 
sition-teacher to question her solemnly, in secret, 
as to whether these bursts of fancy were original 
or not. 

Altogether, Matty Van was a girl to have filled 
a keen-sighted parent with vague alarms. But 
her mother and father were steady-going, conven- 
tional people, who never had themselves stepped 
one inch aside from the beaten track of the best 
suciety, and who thought that their daughter—a 
Miss Van Buren—could be no more capable of 
vagaries than themselves. 

It was as if a gardener should expect from a 
thorny, vagrant, subtly-sweet wild rose, the 





stolid, upright growth of a thornless, scentless 
hollyhock. No doubt it was the beginning of 
Matty Van’s disasters, that she was thus taken 
for granted ; and there was no one really to under- 


“Nancy, she giv’ one screech and sprang forward | stand her. 


right on to the bed, and ketched her mother 
into her arms with sech a cry as would have 
woke up the dead—and it did. 

“Them white, shut eyelids riz right open, 
and the kind eyes looked at the gal as lovin’, 
and the arms stirred a mite. I tell ye, I run 
for the doctor, and ’Liab fell right onto his 
knees and prayed out loud for the Lord to be 
marviful to him, a sinner. 

“T tell ye we all put to! I had a mite of 
French brandy in a vial in my pocket that 
the woman who kep’ the Plymouth tavern 
had obleeged me to put in my coat when 
we started, for fear of cold; but I hadn’t 
touched it. Spirits don’t do no good to 
healthy folks, but it come in handy now. 

‘“‘We got her to swaller a drop, and they 
rubbed her with hot flannels, and put hot 
bricks to her feet, and lo you! sbe come 
back to her senses; dreadful weak, but 
alive, and smilin’, and holdin’ on to Nancy’s 
hand as though ‘twas a sheet-anchor, as 
folks say. 

“Liab didn’t see Shattuck till he see the 
life-look a-comin’ back to his wife’s face, 
and got up off’n his knees to fetch her 
somethin’, and then his face kinder hard- 
ened—jest for a minnit—but he heard Nancy 
say, 

“*O mother!’ and he held out his hand to 
Nancy’s husband, and shook his’n like a 
good feller. 

“I tell you if we didn’t have a roarin’ 
Thanksgivin’ next day I never see onc! 
Lurany she fell to and roasted and biled 

jge till dinner, and "Liab give 

. wv the table like a born parson, while 

Mi fills la) pale and smilin’ on the bed, 

a-lookin’ on through the door; and holdin’ 

Thanksgivin’ under her breath tothink Nan- 

cy was home agin, as happy and rosy and 
well-to-do as heart could wish. 

“Doctor said twas a sort of cat’lepsy Mis’ 
Mills hed, and the shock of Nancy’s voice 
kind of broke it up. I thought inwardly 
what if Nancy hedn’t come? Would he ha’ 
ever knowed ‘twas cat'lepsy ? 





“But it aint best to ask too many ques- 
tions, and I was mortal glad we come along 
before they buried her. If we hadn’t, Nan 
ey’d have had a mighty poor kind of a 


Thanksgiving.” 7. 
Thanksgivi Rose Terry Cook». 


“2 —_ 
THANKLESS. 
That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 


Creation’s blot, creation’s blank, 
GIBBONS. 
~<e>— 


Meantime, she knew herself as little as other 
people knew her; and she was to all outward 
seeming, a delicate, dainty, high-bred girl, as pure 
as a lily, if as thorny and as spicy as a rose. 

At this epoch, a concert was announced in the 
large village, at the western end of which towered 
St. Helen’s Hall, stately as a city set upon a hill. 
It was the custom of the school for all the young 
ladies who stood sufficiently high upon the good- 
conduct roll, to be permitted to go to an entertain- 
ment of this sort, as well as to a lecture or a read- 
ing, whenever such came in their way. 

Accordingly, tickets were bought for sume twen- 
ty of them to the concert of the Orpheus Quar- 
tette. Among these twenty, Matty Van, who had 
the art always to be in favor, was included. 

She sat only a row or two back from the low 
stage, and she lost no look or gesture of the sing- 
ers. They were four in number,—two tenors, a 
baritone and a basso. There was a pianist to ac- 
company them, and a violinist also, but these 
latter did not.count; it was the Orpheus Quartette, 





the four singers, who were the entertainment. 


The tenor was handsome enough for the ideal 


“I am determined to know him,” she whispered 
to her drowsy room-mate beside her. 

“You can’t, and you wouldn’t dare,” whispered 
sleepily back the other, pinching herself black 
and blue in her effort to keep awake, and be equal 
to the occasion. 

“IT would not dare!” Matty Van had to whisper, 
and she could not make her voice as scornful as 
she wished, and the look of defiant daring that 
she knew her face must wear was lost upon the 
darkness. 

And then a sound of slightly deepened breath- 
ing told her that her companion was asleep, and 
she was alone with the temptations of her own na- 
ture. Would she not dare? Jane Olinstead did 
not know her. What would she not dare, to hear 
that voice speaking to her, only to see those dark, 
sad eyes turning to hers for answer to their un- 
spoken longing ? 

She was really nothing but a healthy, hungry, 
immature girl of sixteen, with all her capacity for 
genuine emotion as unstirred still as if she were 
yet a child; but she had an over-active imagina- 
tion, and she allowed it to persuade her that she 

had fallen in love with .the sad-eyed, hand- 
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some tenor, and that the happiness of her 
future was involved in the success of the at- 
tempt she was planning to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

At ten o’clock the next morning the tenor 
in question walked out of the dining-room 
of the hotel where he had taken his break- 
fast, and in the doorway a small boy met 
him, put a letter into his hand, and van- 
ished swiftly. It was addressed to him, in 
his own name—“Mr. Harry Pearson.” 

That was a simple matter enough, since 
his name was on the programmes of the 
cyening before; but who could have written 
to him in this unfamiliar, fashionable-look- 
ing hand? With languid curiosity he broke 
the seal, and these were the words he read: 

“MR. PEARSON, —If we had met in society, I 
should have committed no impropriety if 1 had 
asked a friend to present you to me. Because 
this is impossible, must I be withheld from thank- 
ing you for the iutense pleasure your singing last 
evening gave me? 1am going to Springfield on 
the 11.30 train, and, if you are going by the same 
train, perhaps you will be good enough to tcll me 


that you do not think this letter quite unpardon- 
able. 


“I will wear a red rose and a yellow rose to- 
gether, in my button-bole. I feel so sure that 
you will not misunderstand my desire to thank 
you for your music that I sign my name in full, 

MARTHA VAN BUREN.” 

Matty Van looked upon this letter as a 
triumphant success. She thought even her 
teachers could scarcely have found fault 
with it, with any show of justice—it was so 
delicate and so impersonal. 

It did not occur to her, however, to show 
it to any of the faculty ; and it must be con- 
fessed that her fingers trembled a little when 
she was fastening the two roses into her but- 
ton-hole. 

As for the handsome tenor, of course he 
ought to have been gravely sorry to receive 
this note. He ought to have asked him- 
self how he would feel if his own young sis- 
ter had written thus to any stranger. He 
ought either to have taken another train to 
Springfield, or at least to have avoided the 
scent and the sight of roses asif they had 
been the danger-signal at a railway crossing. 

I am sorry to say he left undone those 
things he ought to have done, and did those 
things which he ought not to have done. 

I have often wondered if there is any mys- 
terious connection between music and mor- 
als. If, for instance, excess of tenor voice 
indicates deficiency in principle. At least 
among those who know, it is confidently as- 
serted that handsome tenors are not made 
of such mental stuff as heroes and martyrs 
are made of—or are ordinarily men of high 











For the Companion. 
MATTY VAN. 
The Story of a Girl’s Folly. 


Her real name was Martha Van Buren, but 


} 


| twenty miles from Springfield, and for two reasons 
| it had been chosen for the high honor of educat- 


everybody called her Matty Van; and there was | 


a touch of boyish daring in this name which suited 
one side of her character. 

Whether or not her family belonged to those 
Van Burens from whom the eighth President of 
the United States was chosen, they were, at any 
rate, proud of the resemblance in name. They 
had meant to call their first child Martin, but she 
was only a gir!, and they had been compelled in- 
gloriously to decline upon Martha; and as she 
grew older, the matter seemed to be quite taken out 
of their hands, and she beeame Matty Van by the 

+ general consent of her friends and acquaintances. 

At sixteen she was very tall, quite beyond the 
average height of women, and as slender and 
graceful as she was tall. She hada rather pale 
face, great masses of red-gold hair, blue eyes that 
seemed too light, perhaps, when she was not par- 
ticularly interested, but were capable of gleaming 
like stars in moments of excitement. 

She carried her height well. There was a sort 
of superb, languid grace in her movements, usu- 
ally, though they too could change, and she could 
be swift, impetuous, eager, but always and un- 
failingly graceful. 

Her mind corresponded curiously with her per- 





son. It was a picturesque and interesting mind, 
full of variety. Usually she was lazy. She scorned | 


the dry details and rudiments of knowledge; but | very far upon some dangerous road. 


MATTY VAN. 


St. Helen’s Hall was a school, not more than 


ing Miss Van Buren. In the first place, there was 
a Van Buren among the faculty; and in the sec- 
ond place, there was, in Springfield, a branch of 
the family of Van Dorn, with which the Van Bu- 
rens had intermarried; and at the pleasant house 
of these Van Dorns Miss Van Buren could enjoy 
the occasional pleasure of a vacation from Satur- 
day till Monday. 

Matty Van found school life agreeable. She 
had a singular power of getting her own way and 
making other people think it the right way. The 
girls at St. Helen’s waited on her with as positive 
a sense that they were honoring themselves in so 
doing, as if they had been Maids of Honor to 
Queen Victoria. 

The very teachers, in this regal and unchastened 
presence, put aside something of their formality 
and, unconsciously to themselves, permitted in 
this girl liberties they would have permitted in no 
other. 

Matty Van had two great faults, however, which, 
under the spell of her charms, those who sur 
rounded her had usually failed to discover; and 
which she herself, unused to examine her own 
heart, had never thought of as faults at all. 

These faults were, first, a passionate desire for 
admiration—a vanity so haughty that it was al- 
most pride; and second, a recklesspess in the pur- 
suit of anything she desired which might lead her 








tenor of an Italian romance; and it was precisely 
the one style of handsomeness which blonde Matty 
Van, with her light blue eyes and her red-gold 
hair, was accustomed to consider irresistible. 

He was tall, slight and dark, with eyes softly 
black, and with a depth of tender, appealing mel- 
ancholy in them which represented nothing in his 
gay young soul or his careless heart, but which 
seemed to Matty Van full of a pathos that was 
almost tragic. 

And when he sang, oh, what a voice it was! 
Surely, she thought, with such eyes must Romeo 
have looked upon Juliet, in far-off, fair Verona, 
and with such voice must he have wooed her. 

All the interest of the evening for her became 
concentrated in this one voice, in this one pair of 
dark, melting eyes, which singled her out, she 
was sure, and met her eyes, again and again, with 
that depth of pathos which surely could never ap- 
peal in vain. 

“O Matty Van, you are so beautiful to-night!” 
her room-mate sitting next her whispered. ‘““Your 
eyes are truly like stars, and there’s a red glow on 
each of your cheeks.” 

“Hush!” Matty Van whispered back, for she 
would not lose a note of the music; but her heart 
thrilled with joy. If she was really so beautiful, 
no wonder that the handsome tenor looked her 
way so often. 

That night, when she was in bed and all the 
lights were out in St. Helen’s Hall,—“St. Helen’s 
Nunnery,” as some of the girls called it,—sleep 
was far from the eyes of Matty Van. 


moral principle. 

As Mr. Harry Pearson read Miss Van 
Buren’s letter, all his boyish love for a “lark” 
sprang up eagerly to meet the suggestion of ad- 
venture. He was only twenty-four, and he was 
| very young of his age; we may say so much for 
| him, by way of special pleading. 
| By Jove!” he said to himself—he felt quite 
like a man of the world when he said “By Jove!” 
—“By Jove, if I don’t believe this is that stunning 
blonde girl that watched me so last night! Harry, 
my boy, you are in luck. We will have some 
rare fun out of this.” 

Could Matty Van have seen him at this moment 
her vanity would have been seriously wounded by 
| the satisfied vanity with which the fellow twisted 
| his mustache, and thought how easily he had 
‘‘mashed” the prettiest girl in Saint Helen's. 

The second tenor came along, and Pearson 
showed him the note. I dare say the second tenor 
was torn with envy. At any rate, he lifted his 
eyebrows somewhat scornfully, and said,— 

“Your joy will be brief. It takes three-quarters 
of an hour to get to Springfield. You will need to 
make the most of your time.” 

“IT mean to do that. What will you bet that 
Miss Van Buren does not dine with me to-night 
at Parker’s ?” 

“Bet? Anything you like. Say a supper for 
the whole quartette, to-morrow.” 

“Done! Meet me at Parker’s, towards seven 


o’clock to-night, and behold for yourself. Mean- 
time, don’t spoil sport.” 

“T vanish.” 

Pearson jumped upon the train just as it was 
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going out of the station, and walked indifferently 
along the aisle of the car till he came to a seat 
where a blonde girl with a red rose and a yellow 
rose in her button-hole, and rival roses flushing, 
just then, her hot cheeks, awaited him. She looked 
up as he drew near; and, hat in hand, he bowed 
most respectfully. . 

“You were so more than kind,” he said, with 
the pathetic look in his dark eyes. “May I sit be- 
side you ?” 

And as she moved to make room he dropped, 
like an old friend, into the seat and went on talk- 
ing. “It isso delightful to be understood; and I 
knew, last night, that among all those careless 
people you alone felt the music. And I sang to 
you—only to you. Surely you knew that ?” 

Oh, the dark eyes, with their pleading pathos! 
and oh, the tender, persuasive music of the tenor 
voice! Poor Matty Van! she really thought the 
love of adventure, aiid the gratified vanity that 
stirred so keenly within her, meant a thrill at her 
heart—that heart that was as sound asleep still as 
a drowsy bee rocked to rest in a lily. 

“Must we part, already ?” the handsome tenor 
was saying, as they steamed into Springfield Sta- 
tion. “Surely you will stay with me until my 
train leaves?” and the dark eyes looked at her 
pleadingly. 

Matty Van stayed with him; and then, some- 
how, it came about he persuaded her to go to Bos- 
ton. She hardly knew herself how she was in- 
duced to yield so much. But he so urged her just 
to go down with him on the train, and take a train 
back to Springfield ‘after dinner, that she, loving 
excitement and adventure so dangerously well, 
could not keep herself from saying yes. 

“The train will get me back to Springfield so 
very, very late,” she said, faintly, ‘and the Van 
Dorrs’"—— 

“Oh, if you are afraid,” handsome Harry inter- 
rupted her. “Of course I was thinking only of 
my own pleasure—and who knows when I shall 
see you again? But I was selfish. At least for- 
give me before you say good-by.” 

“No! no!” she cried, eagerly. ‘You were not 
selfish. J wished it too. I will go.” 

To herself she thought that she could go back, 
and pass the night and the Sunday at the Massa- 
soit House; and no one at Saint Helen’s would 
know she had not been at the Van Dorns’, and the 
Van Dorns, who were not expecting her on that 
particular Saturday, need never know that she had 
been in Springfield. 

She had laid her plans in her instant of indecis- 
ion. She had money enough, she knew. Her 
parents always kept her purse foolishly well-sup- 
plied. She stepped into the train with her haugh- 
tiest, most resolute mien, and the two fvolish ones 
took seats in the drawing-room car together. 

Matty Van enjoyed that day. Those people 
will do little good by their sermons who tell us 
that wrong-doing is disagreeable from the start. 
It is because it is delightful that it is dangerous. 

There was a wild exhilaration for the girl in the 
very sense of her own daring. ‘Then the hand- 
some tenor was giving her, constantly, the subtlest 
flattery—not the flattery of words, but that of his 
eloquent tones, softened so tenderly for her ears, 
and of the dark, pathetic eyes which sought hers 
so often with their unspoken prayer. The train 
seemed to fly through the bordering fields, and it 
hardly seemed an hour beforethey reached Boston. 

It was half-past six when they were seated at a 
corner table in the ladies’ dining-room at Parker's. 
Handsome Harry ordered like a prince, rather 
than like the rather penurious young man that he 
usually was. 

A little before seven, the second tenor walked 
through the dining-room, and looked towards the 
table in the corner. His eyes and Pearson’s met 
in a swift glance which Matty Van did not per- 
ceive, and then he went out of the room, and the 
dinner and the lively chat sparkled on. 

Matty ought to have been afraid and miserabie, 
no doubt; but instead, she was in that state of 
half mad, excited happiness which the Scotch call 
Fey, and which so often comes before some crisis. 

She was laughing, not loudly, for she was a 
lady even in her escapade, but gayly, and she was 
raising to her lips a glass full of sparkling wine, 
which she took not because she wanted it, but as 
part of what handsome Harry called their “lark,” 
when a tall, grave man, rising from his own table 
to go out, caught sight of her. 

Far enough away was grim fear from Matty’s 
heart at that moment. No one from Saint Hel- 
en’s ever came to Boston in term-time; and the 








Van Dorns, no doubt, were decorously dining off 


their old china in Springfield. 

The tall, grave man, meanwhile, looked at her 
keenly for a moment, and then he crossed the 
room and came to her side. 

“Good-evening, Cousin Matty,” he said, in a 
low, courteous tone, which did not sound alarm- 
ing, but which yet so startled Matty Van that she 
spilt the pink wine and the pink roses went sud- 
denly out of her cheeks. But if she had nothing 
else she had courage, and in a moment she recov- 
ered her self-possession. 

“Good-evening, Cousin Van Dorn,” she said, 
composedly enough. ‘Permit me to present Mr. 
Harry Pearson.” 

*“Good-evening, Mr. Pearson. 
our family, I presume, whom I have not the pleas- 
ure of knowing ?” Mr. Van Dorn’s tone was that 
of polite inquiry. 

“No, not a relative,” said Matty, with a little 
cold chill stealing down her back. 
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“Not a relative! Is it possible? Some very | 
old friend, then ?” 

Matty did not answer, and the lawyer-—for that 
was Mr. Van Dorn’s profession—went on with un- 
diminished politeness. 

‘*May I ask if you are staying at Parker’s ?” 

“TI am not staying anywhere. I mean I am go- 
ing to Springfield, to-night.” 

“Ah, soamI. I shall have pleasure in escort- 
















troublesome client. But 
there is some time vet be- 
fore it is necessary to 
take the train. Will you 
and Mr. Pearson keep me 
company in the ladies’ 
drawing-room ?” 

It was an invitation 
which somehow it did 
not seem quite possible 
to refuse, politely though 
it was given; and the two young culprits 
followed the grave, tall man up stairs. It 
chanced that the three had the drawing- 
room to themselves. 

“Am I right in supposing Mr. Pearson 
to be an old friend ?” Mr. Van Dorn asked, 
in that tone of ceremonious courtesy which 
he had taken from the first. 

“No,” Matty said, with the honest courage 
which was her best quality. ‘No, I heard him 
sing last night, and—and—I got acquainted with 
him this morning.” 

“Oh, I inferred otherwise, as you were dining 
with him. You were put under his care, then, to 
come to Boston ?” 

Pearson tried to speak, but the girl silenced him 
with a gesture. 

“No, I will tell the story. It was my fault, 
Cousin Van Dorn, I liked his singing, and I wrote 
him a note to say so, and to ask him to speak to 
me on the way to Springfield, where I had leave 
to go this morning.” 

“Yes, but this is Boston ?” and Mr. Van Dorn’s 
tone was still polite, still inquiring. 


people’s ideas differ so about social conventions. 
You would have no objection, I presume, that 
your sister should go from Springfield to Boston, 
to dine at a restaurant with a young man she had 
never met before. Your ideas are liberal.” 


struck him a blow in the face, but he felt he was 
ing you. Luckily I have been kept in town by a| forced into a corner—and in desperation feeling 
that it was the wisest thing to say under the circum- 
stances, he replied,— 


ness, you invited her? 
ly have expected otherwise of you, sir. 





Then Pearson burst into,the conversation. 










“Sixteen, her last birthday.” 
“Yes! Um! Just Miss Van Buren’s age. Ah, 


Harry Pearson winced, as if some one had 


“No, sir.” 

“And yet, encouraged by my cousin’s forward- 
Perhaps I could hard- 
But to 
have protected a girl, even against her- 
self, that would have been chivalry, and 
they tell me that chivalry is out of fash- 
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ROVER. 


ion in this generation.” Cousin Matty, it is time 
now for us to go to the train.” 

For an instant the tenor’s dark eyes appealed to 
Matty Van; but in vain. Her vanity was nearer 
the surface than her heart, and her vanity had 
been cruelly wounded. 

“‘Good-evening,” she said, in a cold, crisp voice, 





some lessons which no girl would ever need to 
learn twice over. 
LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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ROVER. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 

A gloomy morning in early autumn in the year 
of our Lord 1631. Low-hanging clouds, a shrill 
north-east wind, beneath whose high tenor the 
surly bass of ocean breakers growled a threaten- 
ing accompaniment; moss-draped pines and hem- 
locks, whispering, moaning, shaking their hoary 
heads like gray-bearded sages prophesying com- 
ing disaster. 

A cheerless scene indeed, yet it evidently had 
no terrors to the one human being who was spec- 
tator of its gloom. A boy of sixteen, leading by 
a halter a half-grown Newfoundland dog, trav- 
ersed the solitary forest path. He was whistling 
and romping merrily with his four-footed com- 
panion, as though such words as want and sor- 
row were utterly unknown to him. 

Yet surely if trouble in the past, want in the pres- 
ent, and anxiety in the future can breed despond- 
ency, John Eccleston should this morning have 
been a down-hearted boy. Some four or five years 
prior to the opening of this story, his father, Al- 
exander Eccleston, with a small party of fellow- 
townsmen had bidden adieu to their native town 
of Dorchester in England, and under the leader- 
ship of Mr. White, a worthy Puritan minister, 
had crossed the Atlantic to build up for themselves 
a new home in the wilds of America. 

Mr. Eccleston brought with him his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and six children; but in the very 
first winter of their exile, because of want and 
exposure, four of their six children were laid be- 
neath the sod. 

Various locations on or near the friendly shores 
of Massachusetts Bay were chosen by parties of 
the emigrants, and within a few months half-a- 
dozen little towns had sprung into existence in 
the irregular crescent of which Salem formed one 
horn and Dorchester the other. 

But the tair prospects with which the little colo- 
nies started were short-lived; the hopeful summer 
days soon passed away, and an early winter of 
more than usual inclemency came upon them. 

None knew better than John Eccleston the tri- 
als which the next few months might hold in 
store; yet this gloomy autumn morning, as he 
and his dog traversed the lonely stretch of forest 

that lay between his home in Boston and the 
neighboring settlement of Dorchester, he seemed 


and then she went away on Mr. Van Dorn’s arm, | to be enjoying lite quite as thoughtlessly as any 


out of Harry Pearson's life forever. 

Mr. Van Dorn was kind—but- he made no effort 
to entertain his companion. There was no need 
for more words, and he left her to herself in the 
train. Only when they neared Springfield, he said, 
abruptly,— 

“Where, in Springfield, did you mean to stay, 
if I had not interrupted your festivities ?” 

“At the Massasoit House,” she answered. 

‘Well, I think that will be best, still. There is 
a landlady, and I will put you under her care. 
There is no need that my wife should know where 
I found you. You are my cousin, not hers. You 
can stay quietly at the Massasoit until Monday, 
and then go back to school. And when you honor 
us with a visit, you will please 
come directly from Saint Helen’s.” 

This hurt Matty most keenly of 
all. He was actually ashamed 


ROVER. 


“Boston is my fault, sir, mine wholly. I per- 
suaded her to come on here to dine. I begged her. 
| I madc her feel there was nothing in it but a bit 
of harmless fun.” 

“You thought so?” and Mr. Van Dorn bent his 
cool, professional gaze upon the young man,— 


Some relative of | that gaze which his brother lawyers said always 


| drew the very truth from the most obstinate wit- 
|ness. “Youthought so? Yes? Allow me to ask 
have you a sister.” 
“*T have one.” 
‘ Ah, and she is—how old ?” 


| of her, it seemed, before his wife. How m#d, how 
weak, how foolish she had been! How greatly 
had she compromised herself! Never again could 
Cousin Van Dorn have perfect and undoubting 
confidence in her discretion and integrity. Never 
again could he regard her with his former favor. 
This affair would always be against her; neither 
he nor she could ever forget it. It would shadow 
all the future with suspicion, distrust, and, per- 
haps, with natural aversion. Such were her 
mortifying reflections. She had all her solitary 
Sunday in which to think of it; and there are 








modern boy might do in this year of grace 1883. 

The town clock was striking ten as hc reached 
the door of the one-story log-cabin, with its win- 
dows made of oiled paper, which was Alexander 
Eccleston’s home. The door was shut and barred, 
for the settlers were always upon the defensive, 
ready at any moment to meet a savage raid; and 
it was not until his voice was heard that the door 
was opened. 

It was his mother who gave him admission, 
baby Joy clinging to her skirts; within the room 
was his sister Ruth, a maiden of eighteen and 
“passing fair,” the whirr of whose spinning-wheel 
never ceased, though she looked up to smile a 
| welcome at her brother as he entered. 

In a high-backed wooden arm-chair, with a leg 
swathed in white bandages resting upon another 
chair, sat his father, a man.who, though still in 
the prime of tife, had grown gray and haggard 
from care and privation. 

The Newfoundland dog, with all of a puppy’s 
irrepressible familiarity, thrust himself into the 
house, and at once began to claim acquaintance 
with those he saw around him. The little child 
screamed with delight, but Goodwife Eccleston’s 
housewifely instincts at once took the alarm. 

“Keep the brute out, Johnny, keep him out! 
See the tracks his muddy feet are making upon 
my clean-scrubhed floor !” 

“Down, Rover! down, sir! Let him go to the 
hearth, mother. He will do no harm there, and I 
will get him a house of his own as soon as I de- 
liver to father the message I bear him.” 

“Whence comes the dog?” asked his father. 
‘How comes he in your possession ?” 

“Tis a long story, father; I will tell you all 
about it this evening. I did Goodman Conant a 
service, and he took me to his house and gave me 
this dog. His name is Rover. Isn’t he a beauty ? 
Goodman Conant says he is a Newfoundland dog, 
and that these dogs are knowing brutes. He said 
he was worth not less than five bushels of corn.” 

“Roger Conant may better know the value of a 
bushel of corn ere winter be over,” said Alexander 
Eccleston, grimly. ‘But that concerns not me; 
what I now want to know is, where the food is to 
come from for this dog. You well know, unless 
deliverance comes, there will not be food enough 
in Boston by the New Year to keep the people 
from starving.” 

“Rover will cater for himself, father,” cried the 
boy, eagerly. ‘‘Goodman Conant says they live 
in water just as well as upon land, and can be 
taught to catch fish.” 

“Ay! ay!” said his father; “I dare say Roger 
| Conant has made you believe this, but Ill not 
risk the precious food, that may be needed to save 
our own lives, to preserve the life of a brute. You 
must get rid of him, John; sell him or give him 
away, if yon can; if not, put a bullet through 
his head at once.” 
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“Liab Mills was settin’ by the stove, his head 
in his bands. The bed-room door was open, and 
I see some one standin’ at the bed-post with her 
apern up to her face, and I see Lurany fixin’ up 
the settin’-room fire with the tongs, and Dr. 
Parker drinkin’ somethin’ steamin’ out of a mug, 
in front on 't. 

“I don’t believe Nancy see a livin’ thing but her 
father. She tossed off her hood onto a chair, and 
flung her arms right around his neck, and ses she, 
kinder sobbin’-like,— 

“ ‘Father! Father!’ 

***Liab he turned and looked at her, and riz right 
up, ketched her by the wrist and sez, jest like the 
growl of a thunderstorm,— 

«Come here, and see what you done!’ And 
with that he dragged her to the bed-room door, 
for she kind of hung back as though she was 
afraid. 

“I follered, for I didn’t mean he should burt 
her, and what did I see but Mis’ Mills laid out on 
the bed, her eyes closed, her thin, pinched face 
havin’ the ashen hue of death. 

““Nancy, she giv’ one screech and sprang forward 
right on to the bed, and ketched her mother 
into her arms with sech a cry as would have 
woke up the dead—and it did. 

“Them white, shut eyelids riz right open, 
and the kind eyes looked at the gal as lovin’, 
and the arms stirred a mite. I tell ye, I run 
for the doctor, and ’Liab fell right onto his 
knees and prayed out loud for the Lord to be 
marciful to him, a sinner. 

“IT tell ye we all put to! I had a mite of 
French brandy in a vial in my pocket that 
the woman who kep’ the Plymouth tavern 
had obleeged me to put in my coat when 
we started, for fear of cold; but I hadn’t 
touched it. Spirits don’t do no good to 
healthy folks, but it come in handy now. 

‘We got her to swaller a drop, and they 
rubbed her with hot flannels, and put hot 
bricks to her feet, and lo you! she come 
back to her scnses; dreadful weak, but 
alive, and smilin’, and holdin’ on to Nancy’s 
hand as though ‘twas a sheet-anchor, as 
folks say. 

“Liab didn’t see Shattuck till he see the 
life-look a-comin’ back to his wife’s face, 
and got up off’n his knees to fetch her 
somethin’, and then his face kinder hard- 
ened—jest for a minnit-—but he heard Nancy 
say, 

“*O mother!’ and he held out his hand to 
Nancy’s husband, and shook his’n like a 
good feller. 

“T tell you if we didn’t have a roarin’ 
Thanksgivin’ next day I never see onc! 
Lurany she fell to and roasted and biled 

jge till dinner, and "Liab give 

* so the table like a born parson, while 

Mis Mills pale and smilin’ on the bed, 

a-lookin’ on through the door; and holdin’ 

Thanksgivin’ under her breath tothink Nan- 

cy was home agin, as happy and rosy and 
well-to-do as heart could wish. 

“Doctor said ’twas a sort of cat’lepsy Mis’ 
Mills hed, and the shock of Nancy’s voice 
kind of broke it up. I thought inwardly 
what if Nancy hedn’t come? Would he ha’ 
ever knowed ‘twas cat'lepsy ? 








“But it aint best to ask too many ques- 
tions, and I was mortal glad we come along 
before they buried her. If we hadn’t, Nan 


ey'd have had a mighty poor kind of a 
Thi ‘sgiving.” ow ) 
Thanksgivin Rose Terry Cook». 
“eo — 
THANKLESS. 
That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank, 
GIBBONS. 
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if she really wanted to know anything, she could 
Jearn more in a week than any other girl could in 
six. 

When she took a fancy to do so, she could daz- 
zle St. Helen's Hall with a story or poem, by way 
of composition, that led the unimaginative compo- 
sition-teacher to question her solemnly, in secret, 
as to whether these bursts of fancy were original 
or not. 

Altogether, Matty Van was a girl to have filled 
a keen-sighted parent with vague alarms. But 
her mother and father were steady-going, conven- 
tional people, who never had themselves stepped 
one inch aside from the beaten track of the best 
suciety, and who thought that their daughter—a 
Miss Van Buren—could be no more capable of 
vagaries than themselves. 

It was as if a gardener should expect from a 
thorny, vagrant, subtly-sweet wild rose, the 
| stolid, upright growth of a thornless, scentless 
hollyhock. No doubt it was the beginning of 
| Matty Van’s disasters, that shee was thus taken 
for granted; and there was no one really to under- 
| stand her. 








Meantime, she knew herself as little as other 
people knew her; and she was to all outward 
seeming, a delicate, dainty, high-bred girl, as pure 
as a lily, if as thorny and as spicy as a rose. 

At this epoch, a concert was announced in the 
large village, at the western end of which towered 
St. Helen’s Hall, stately as a city set upon a hill. 
It was the custom of the school for all the young 
ladies who stood sufficiently high upon the good- 
conduct roll, to be permitted to go to an entertain- 
ment of this sort, as well as to a lecture or a read- 
ing, whenever such came in their way. 

Accordingly, tickets were bought for some twen- 
ty of them to the concert of the Orpheus Quar- 
tette. Among these twenty, Matty Van, who had 
the art always to be in favor, was included. 

She sat only a row or two back from the low 
stage, and she lost no look or gesture of the sing- 
ers. They -were four in number,—two tenors, a 
baritone and a basso. There was a pianist to ac- 
company them, and a violinist also, but these 
latter did not count; it was the Orpheus Quartette, 
the four singers, who were the entertainment. 

The tenor was handsome enough for the ideal 





“TI am determined to know him,” she whispered 
to her drowsy room-mate beside her. 

“You can’t, aud you wouldn’t dare,” whispered 
sleepily back the other, pinching herself black 
and blue in her effort to keep awake, and be equal 
to the occasion. 

“I would not dare!” Matty Van had to whisper, 
and she could not make her voice as scornful as 
she wished, and the look of defiant daring that 
she knew her face must wear was lost upon the 
darkness. 

And then a sound of slightly deepened breath- 
ing told her that her companion was asleep, and 
she was alone with the temptations of her own na- 
ture. Would she not dare? Jane Olmstead did 
not know her. What would she not dare, ‘to hear 
that voice speaking to her, only to see those dark, 
sad eyes turning to hers for answer to their un- 
spoken longing ? 

She was really nothing but a healthy, hungry, 
immature girl of sixteen, with all her capacity for 
genuine emotion as unstirred still as if she were 
yet achild; but she had an over-active imagina- 
tion, and she allowed it to persuade her that she 
had fallen in love with .the sad-eyed, hand- 
some tenor, and that the happiness of her 
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future was involved in the success of the at- 
tempt she was planning to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

At ten o’clock the next morning the tenor 
in question walked out of the dining-room 
of the hotel where he had taken his break- 
fast, and in the doorway a small boy met 
him, put a letter into his hand, and van- 
ished swiftly. It was addressed to him, in 
his own name—“Mr. Harry Pearson.” 

That was a simple matter enough, since 
his name was on the programmes of the 
cyening before; but who could have writen 
to him in this unfamiliar, fashionable-look- 
ing hand? With languid curiosity he broke 
the seal, and these were the words he read: 

“MR. PEARSON, —If we had met in society, I 
should have committed no impropriety if 1 had 
asked a friend to present you to me. Because 
this is impossible, must I be withbeld from thank- 
ing you for the intense pleasure your singing last 
evening gave me? 1am going to Springfield on 
the 11.30 train, and, if you are going by the same 
train, perhaps you will be good enough to tcll me 
that you do not think this letter quite unpardon- 
— will wear a red rose and a yellow rose to- 
gether, in my button-bole. I feel so sure that 
you will not misunderstand my desire to thank 
you for your music that I sign my name in full, 

MARTHA VAN BUREN.” 

Matty Van looked upon this letter as a 
triumphant success. She thought even her 
teachers could scarcely have found fault 
with it, with any show of justice—it was so 
delicate and so impersonal. 

It did not occur to her, however, to show 
it to any of the faculty ; and it must be con- 
fessed that her fingers trembled a little when 
she was fastening the two roses into her but- 
ton-hole. 

As for the handsome tenor, of course he 
ought to have been gravely sorry to receive 
this note. He ought to have asked him- 
self how he would feel if hisown young sis- 
ter had written thus to any stranger. He 
ought either to have taken another train to 
Springfield, or at least to have avoided the 
scent and the sight of roses asif they had 
been the danger-signal at a railway crossing. 

I am sorry to say he left undone those 
things he ought to have done, and did those 
things which he ought not to have done. 

I have often wondered if there is any mys- 
terious connection between music and mor- 
als. If, for instance, excess of tenor voice 
indicates deficiency in principle. At least 
among those who know, it is confidently as- 
serted that handsome tenors are not made 
of such mental stuff as heroes and martyrs 
are made of—or are ordinarily men of high 








For the Companion. 


MATTY VAN. 


The Story of a Girl’s Folly. 


Her real name was Martha Van Buren, but 
everybody called her Matty Van; and there was 
a touch of boyish daring in this name which suited 
one side of her character. 

Whether or not her family belonged to those 
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| the family of Van Dorn, with which the Van Bu- 


MATTY VAN. 


St. Helen’s Hall was a school, not more than | tenor of an Italian romance; and it was precisely 


twenty miles from Springfield, and for two reasons 
it had been chosen for the high honor of educat- 
ing Miss Van Buren. In the first place, there was 
a Van Buren among the faculty; and in the sec- 
ond place, there was, in Springfield, a branch of 


rens had intermarried; and at the pleasant house 


Van Burens from whom the eighth President of | of these Van Dorns Miss Van Buren could enjoy 
. + | . 
the United States was chosen, they were, at any | the occasional pleasure of a vacation from Satur- 


rate, proud of the resemblance in name. 


They | day till Monday. 


had meant to call their first child Martin, but she Matty Van found school life agreeable. She 
was only a girl, and they had been compelled in- | had a singular power of getting her own way and 
gloriously to decline upon Martha; and as she | making other people think it the right way. The 
grew older, the matter seemed to be quite taken out | girls at St. Helen’s waited on her with as positive 


of their hands, and she beeame Matty Van by the 
general consent of her friends and acquaintances. 

At sixteen she was very tall, quite beyond the 
average height of women, and as slender and 
graceful as she was tall. She had a rather pale 
face, great masses of red-gold hair, blue eyes that 
seemed too light, perhaps, when she was not par- 
ticularly interested, but were capable of gleaming 
like stars in moments of excitement. 

She carried her height well. There was a sort 
of superb, languid grace in her movements, usu- 
ally, thongh they too could change, and she could 
he swift, impetuous, eager, but always and un- 
failingly graceful. 

Her mind corresponded curiously with her per- 
son. It was a picturesque and interesting mind, 
full of variety. Usually she was lazy. She scorned 
the dry details and rudiments of knowledge; but 


a sense that they were honoring themselves in so 
doing, as if they had been Maids of Honor to 
| Queen Victoria. 
| The very teachers, in this regal and unchastened 
presence, put aside something of their formality 
and, unconsciously to themselves, permitted in 
this girl liberties they would have permitted in no 
other. 

Matty Van had two great faults, however, which, 
under the spell of her charms, those who sur-+ 
rounded her had usually failed to discover; and 
which she herself, unused to examine her own 
heart, had never thought of as faults at all. 

These faults were, first, a passionate desire for 
admiration—a vanity so haughty that it was ai- 
most pride; and second, a recklesspess in the pur- 
suit of anything she desired which might lead her 
| very far upon some dangerous road. 








the one style of handsomeness which blonde Matty 
Van, with her light blue eyes and her red-gold 
hair, was accustomed to consider irresistible. 


He was tall, slight and dark, with eyes softly | 


black, and with a depth of tender, appealing mel- 
ancholy in them which represented nothing in his 
gay young soul or his careless heart, but which 
seemed to Matty Van full of a pathos that was 
almost tragic. 

And when he sang, oh, what a voice it was! 
Surely, she thought, with such eyes must Romeo 
have looked upon Juliet, in far-off, fair Verona, 
and with such voice must he have wooed her. 

All the interest of the evening for her became 
concentrated in this one voice, in this one pair of 
dark, melting eyes, which singled her out, she 
was sure, and met her eyes, again and again, with 
that depth of pathos which surely could never ap- 
peal in vain. 

“OQ Matty Van, you are so beautiful to-night!” 
her room-mate sitting next her whispered. ‘“Your 
eyes are truly like stars, and there’s a red glow on 
each of your cheeks.” 

“Hush!” Matty Van whispered back, for she 
would not lose a note of the music; but her heart 
thrilled with joy. If she was really so beautiful, 
no wonder that the handsome tenor looked her 
way so often. 

That night, when she was in bed and all the 
lights were out in St. Helen’s Hall,—“St. Helen’s 
Nunnery,” as some of the girls called it,—sleep 
was far from the eyes of Matty Van. 
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moral principle. 

As Mr. Harry Pearson read Miss Van 
Buren’s letter, all his boyish love for a “lark” 
sprang up eagerly to meet the suggestion of ad- 
venture. He was only twenty-four, and he was 
very young of his age; we may say so much for 
him, by way of special pleading. 

“By Jove!” he said to himself—he felt quite 
like a man of the world when he said “By Jove!” 
—‘By Jove, if I don’t believe this is that stunning 
blonde girl that watched meso last night! Harry, 
my boy, you are in luck. We will have some 
rare fun out of this.” 

Could Matty Van have seen him at this moment 
her vanity would have been seriously wounded by 
the satisfied vanity with which the fellow twisted 
his mustache, and thought how easily he had 
‘‘mashed” the prettiest girl in Saint Helen's. 

The second tenor came along, and Pearson 
showed him the note. I dare say the second tenor 
was torn with envy. At any rate, he lifted his 
eyebrows somewhat scornfully, and said,— 

“Your joy will be brief. It takes three-quarters 
of an hour to get to Springfield. You will need to 
make the most of your time.” 

“IT mean todo that. What will you bet that 
Miss Van Buren does not dine with me to-night 
at Parker’s ?” 

“Bet? Anything you like. Say a supper for 
the whole quartette, to-morrow.” 

“Done! Meet me at Parker’s, towards seven 
o’clock to-night, and behold for yourself. Mean- 
time, don’t spoil sport.” 

“T vanish.” 

Pearson jumped upon the train just as it was 
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going out of the station, and walked indifferently 
along the aisle of the car till he came to a seat 
where a blonde girl with a red rose and a yellow 
rose in her button-hole, and rival roses flushing, 
just then, her hot cheeks, awaited him. She looked 
up as he drew near; and, hat in hand, he bowed 
most respectfully. 

“You were so more than kind,”’ he said, with 
the pathetic look in his dark eyes. ‘May I sit be- 





side you ?” 

And as she moved to make room he dropped, 
like an old friend, into the seat and went on talk- 
ing. “It is so delightful to be understood; and I 
knew, last night, that among all those careless 
people you alone felt the music. And I sang to 
you—only to you. Surely you knew that ?” 

Oh, the dark eyes, with their pleading pathos! 
and oh, the tender, persuasive music of the tenor 
voice! Poor Matty Van! she really thought the 
love of adventure, and the gratified vanity that 
stirred so keenly within her, meant a thrill at her 
heart—that heart that was as sound asleep still as 
a drowsy bee rocked to rest in a lily. 

“Must we part, already ?” the handsome tenor 
was saying, as they steamed into Springfield Sta- 
tion. “Surely you will stay with me until my 
train leaves >?’ and the dark eyes looked at her 
pleadingly. 

Matty Van stayed with him; and then, some- 
how, it came about he persuaded her to go to Bos- 
ton. She hardly knew herself how she was in- 
duced to yield so much. But he so urged her just 
to go down with him on the train, and take a train 
back to Springfield after dinner, that she, loving 
excitement and adventure so dangerously well, 
could not keep herself from saying yes. 

“The train will get me back to Springfield so 
very, very late,” she said, faintly, “‘and the Van 
Dorn” —— 

“Oh, if you are afraid,” handsome Harry inter- 
rupted her. “Of course I was thinking only of 
my own pleasure—and who knows when I shall 
see you again? But I was selfish. At least for- 
give me before you say good-by.” 

“No! no!” she cried, eagerly. ‘You were not 
selfish. J wished it too. I will go.” 

To herself she thought that she could go back, 
and pass the night and the Sunday at the Massa- 
soit House; and no one at Saint Helen’s would 
know she had not been at the Van Dorns’, and the 
Van Dorns, who were not expecting her on that 
particular Saturday, need never know that she had 
been in Springfield. 

She had laid her plans in her instant of indecis- 





ion. She had money enough, she knew. Her 
parents always kept her purse foolishly well-sup- | 
plied. She stepped into the train with her haugh- 


tiest, most resolute mien, and the two fvolish ones | with a gesture. 


took seats in the drawing-room car together. 
Matty Van enjoyed that day. Those people | 


that wrong-doing is disagreeable from the start. | 
It is because it is delightful that it is dangerous. 

There was a wild exhilaration for the girl in the 
very sense of her own daring. ‘hen the hand- 
some tenor was giving her, constantly, the subtlest 
flattery—not the flattery of words, but that of his 
eloquent tones, softened so tenderly for her ears, 
and of the dark, pathetic eyes which sought hers 
so often with their unspoken prayer. The train 
seemed to fly through the bordering fields, and it 
hardly seemed an hour before they reached Boston. 

It was half-past six when they were seated at a 
corner table in the ladies’ dining-room at Parker's. 
Handsome Harry ordered like a prince, rather 
than like the rather penurious young man that he 
usually was. 

A little before seven, the second tenor walked 
through the dining-room, and looked towards the 
table in the corner. His eyes and Pearson’s met 
in a swift glance which Matty Van did not per- 
ceive, and then he went out of the room, and the 
dinner and the lively chat sparkled on. 

Matty ought to have been afraid and miserable, 
no doubt; but instead, she was in that state of 
half mad, excited happiness which the Scotch call 
Fey, and which so often comes before some crisis. 

She was laughing, not loudly, for she was a 
lady even in her escapade, but gayly, and she was 
raising to her lips a glass full of sparkling wine, 
which she took not because she wanted it, but as 
part of what handsome Harry called their “lark,” 
when a tall, grave man, rising from his own table 
to go out, caught sight of her. 

Far enough away was grim fear from Matty’s 
heart at that moment. No one from Saint Hel- 
en’s ever came to Boston in term-time; and the 
Van Dorns, no doubt, were decorously dining off 
their old china in Springfield. 

The tall, grave man, meanwhile, looked at her 
keenly for a moment, and then he crossed the 
room and came to her side. 

“Good-evening, Cousin Matty,” he said, in a 
low, courteous tone, which did not sound alarm- 
ing, but which yet so startled Matty Van that she 
spilt the pink wine and the pink roses went sud- 
denly out of her cheeks. But if she had nothing 
else she had courage, and in a moment she recov- 
ered her self-possession. 

“Good-evening, Cousin Van Dorn,” she said, 
composedly enough. ‘Permit me to present Mr. 
Harry Pearson.” 

“Good-evening, Mr. Pearson. 
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“Not a relative! Is it possible? Some very | 


old friend, then ?” 


was Mr. Van Dorn’s profession—went on with un- | You would have no objection, I presume, that 


Matty did not answer, and the lawyer-—for that 


diminished politeness. 


**May I ask if you are staying at Parker’s ?” 
“T am not staying anywhere. I mean I am go- | 


ing to Springfield, to-night.” 


ing you. Luckily I have been kept in town by a| forced into a corner—and in desperation feeling 


troublesome client. 
there is some time vet be- 
fore it is necessary to 
take the train. Will you 
and Mr. Pearson keep me 
company in the 
drawing-room ?” 


which somehow 
not seem quite possible 
to refuse, politely though 
it was given; and the two young culprits 
followed the grave, tall man up stairs. 
chanced that the three had the drawing- 
room to themselves. 


to be an old friend ?” Mr. Van Dorn asked, 


“Ah, soam lI. I shall have pleasure in escort- 







But 


ladies’ 


invitation 
it did 


It was an 


It 


“Am I right in supposing Mr. Pearson 


in that tone of ceremonious courtesy which 
he had taken from the first. 


which was her best quality. 


“No,” Matty said, with the honest courage 


“No, I heard him 


sing last night, and—and—TI got acquainted with | 


him this morning.” 


with him. You were put under his care, then, to 
come to Boston ?” 


Cousin Van Dorn, I liked his singing, and I wrote 
will do little good by their sermons who tell us him a note to say so, and to ask him to speak to 
me on the way to Springfield, where I had leave 
to go this morning.” 


tone was still polite, still inquiring. 


“Oh, I inferred otherwise, as you were dining 


Pearson tried to speak, but the girl silenced him 


“No, I will tell the story. It was my fault, 


“Yes, but this is Boston ?” and Mr. Van Dorn’s 


Then Pearson burst into the conversation. 













| Matty Van; but in vain. 


“Sixteen, her last ¢ birthday. ~ 
“Yes! Um! Just Miss Van Buren’s age. Ah, 
people’s ideas differ so about social conventions. 


your sister should go from Springfield to Boston, 
to dine at a restaurant with a young man she had 
never met before. Your ideas are liberal.” 

Harry Pearson winced, as if some one had 
struck him a blow in the face, but he felt he was 


that it was the wisest thing to say under the circum- 
stances, he replied,— 

“No, sir.” 

“And yet, encouraged by my cousin’s forward- 
ness, you invited her? Perhaps I could hard- 
ly have expected otherwise of you, sir. But to 

have protected a girl, even against her- 
self, that would have been chivalry, and 


} some lessons which no girl would ever need to 


learn twice over. 
LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





For the Companion, 


ROVER. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 

A gloomy morning in early autumn in the year 
of our Lord 1631. Low-hanging clouds, a shrill 
north-east wind, beneath whose high tenor the 
surly bass of ocean breakers growled a threaten- 
ing accompaniment; moss-draped pines and hem- 
locks, whispering, moaning, shaking their hoary 
heads like gray-bearded sages prophesying com- 
ing disaster. 

A cheerless scene indeed, yet it evidently had 
no terrors to the one human being who was spec- 





they tell me that chivalry is out of fash- 
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ROVER. 


. . . . * 
ion in this generation. 


| now for us to go to the train.” 


Cousin Matty, it is time | 


For an instant the tenor’s dark eyes appealed to 
Her vanity was nearer | 
the surface than her heart, and her vanity had 
been cruelly wounded. 

“‘Good-evening,” she said, in a cold, crisp voice, 


and then she went away on Mr. Van Dorn’s arm, | 


out of Harry Pearson's life forever. 

Mr. Van Dorn was kind—but he made no effort 
to entertain his companion. There was no need 
for more words, and he left her to herself in the 
train. Only when they neared Springfield, he said, 
abruptly,— 

“Where, in Springfield, did you mean to stay, 
if I had not interrupted your festivities ?” 

“At the Massasoit House,” she answered. 

‘Well, I think that will be best, still. There is 
a landlady, and I will put you under her care. 
There is no need that my wife should know where 
I found you. You are my cousin, not hers. You 
can stay quietly at the Massasoit until Monday, 
and then go back to school. And when you honor 
us with a visit, you will please 
come directly from Saint Helen’s.” 

This hurt Matty most keenly of 


tator of its gloom. A boy of sixteen, leading by 
a halter a half-grown Newfoundland dog, trav- 
ersed the solitary forest path. He was whistling 
and romping merrily with his four-footed com- 
panion, as though such words as want and sor- 
row were utterly unknown to him. 

Yet surely if trouble in the past, want in the pres- 
ent, and anxiety in the future can breed despond- 
ency, John Eccleston should this morning have 
been a down-hearted boy. Some four or five years 
prior to the opening of this story, his father, Al- 
exander Eccleston, with a small party of fellow- 
townsmen had bidden adieu to their native town 
of Dorchester in England, and under the leader- 
ship of Mr. White, a worthy Puritan minister, 
had crossed the Atlantic to build up for themselves 
a new home in the wilds of America. 

Mr. Eccleston brought with him his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and six children; but in the very 
first winter of their exile, because of want and 
exposure, four of their six children were laid be-" 
neath the sod. 

Various locations on or near the friendly shores 
of Massachusetts Bay were chosen by parties of 
the emigrants, and within a few months half-a- 
dozen little towns had sprung into existence in 
the irregular crescent of which Salem formed one 
horn and Dorchester the other. 

But the tair prospects with which the little colo- 
nies started were short-lived ; the hopeful summer 
days soon passed away, and an early winter of 
more than usual inclemency came upon them. 

None knew better than John Eccleston the tri- 


als which the next few months might hold in 


store; yet this gloomy autumn morning, as he 
and his dog traversed the lonely stretch of forest 
that lay between his home in Boston and the 
neighboring settlement of Dorchester, he seemed 
to be enjoying life quite as thoughtlessly as any 
modern boy might do in this year of grace 1883. 

The town clock was striking ten as hc reached 
the door of the one-story log-cabin, with its win- 
dows made of oiled paper, which was Alexander 
Eccleston’s home. The door was shut and barred, 
for the settlers were always upon the defensive, 
ready at any moment to meet a savage raid; and 
it was not until his voice was heard that the dour 
was opened. 

It was his mother who gave him admission, 
baby Joy clinging to her skirts; within the room 
was his sister Ruth, a maiden of eighteen and 
“passing fair,” the whirr of whose spinning-wheel 
never ceased, though she looked up to smile a 
welcome at her brother as he entered. 

In a high-backed wooden arm-chair, with a leg 
swathed in white bandages resting upon another 
chair, sat his father, a man.who, though still in 





all. He was actually ashamed 


ROVER. 


“Boston is my fault, sir, mine wholly. 
suaded her to come on here to dine. 


I per- 
I begged her. 


| I made her feel there was nothing in it but a bit 


of harmless fun.” 
“You thought so?” and Mr. Van Dorn bent his 
cool, professional gaze upon the young man,— 


Some relative of | that gaze which his brother lawyers said always 


our family, I presume, whom I have not the pleas- | drew the very truth from the most obstinate wit- 


ure of knowing ?” 
of polite inquiry. 

‘No, not a relative,” said Matty, with a little 
cold chill stealing down her back. 





Mr. Van Dorn’s tone was that | ness. 


“You thought so? Yes? Allow me to ask 
have you a sister.” 

**T have one.” 

“Ah, and she is—how old ?” 


of her, it seemed, before his wife. How mad, how 
weak, how foolish she had been! How greatly 
had she compromised herself! Never again could 
Cousin Van Dorn have perfect and undoubting 
confidence in her discretion and integrity. Never 
again could he regard her with his former favor. 
This affair would always be against her; neither 
he nor she could ever forget it. It would shadow 
all the future with suspicion, distrust, and, per- 
haps, with natural aversion. Such were her 
mortifying reflections. She had all her solitary 
Sunday in which to think of it; and there are 





the prime of life, had grown gray and haggard 
from care and privation. 

The Newfoundland dog, with all of a puppy’s 
irrepressible familiarity, thrust himself into the 
house, and at once began to claim acquaintance 
with those he saw around him. The little child 
screamed with delight, but Goodwife Eccleston’s 
housewifely instincts at once took the alarm. 

“Keep the brute out, Johnny, keep him out! 
See the tracks his muddy feet are making upon 
my clean-scrubhed floor!” 

“Down, Rover! down, sir! Let him go to the 
hearth, mother. He will do no harm there, and I 
will get him a house of his own as soon as I de- 
liver to father the message I bear him.” 

‘“‘Whence comes the dog?” asked his father. 
“How comes he in your possession ?” 

“Tis a long story, father; I will tell you all 
about it this evening. I did Goodman Conant a 
service, and he teok me to his house and gave me 
this dog. His name is Rover. Isn’t he a beauty ? 
Goodman Conant says he is a Newfoundland dog, 
and that these dogs are knowing brutes. He said 
he was worth not less than five bushels of corn.” 

“Roger Conant may better know the value of a 
bushel of corn ere winter be over,” said Alexander 
Eccleston, grimly. “But that concerns not me; 
what I now want to know is, where the food is to 
come from for this dog. You well know, unless 
deliverance comes, there will not be food enough 
in Boston by the New Year to keep the people 
from starving.” 

“Rover will cater for himself, father,” cried the 
boy, eagerly. ‘‘Goodman Conant says they live 
in water just as well as upon land, and can be 
taught to catch fish.” 

“Ay! ay!” said his father; “I dare say Roger 
| Conant has made you believe this, but I'll not 
risk the precious food, that may be needed to save 
our own lives, to preserve the life of a brute. You 
must get rid of him, John; sell him or give him 
away, if youn can; if not, put a bullet through 
his head at once.” 





John turned a flusbed, indiguaut fuce toward | of naught else to barter that we can live with- 
his father, and laid his hand protectingly on Ro- | out.” 
ver’s head. “T’ll find something,” John repeated, with all 
“Do as I bid you; dispose of the dog as suits | of a boy’s unreasoning hopefulness. 
you best, but go be must, and at once.” That “something” was in demand even sooner 
The boy burst into a torrent of angry tears. | than he had expected; it was but two days after 
“You are cruel, father, and you are unjust, too; | this conversation, when a party of Wampanoags 





it is my dog, and you have no right”—— made their appearance in the settlement, by their 
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on account of the bales and kegs of provision they | self with disgrace. Nor was there any outbreak 
bronght with them as samples of the good things | of impatience irom the master. He was ominous- 
in store for their needy friends. | ly cool. 

“Praise God for all His mercies!” spoke the| ‘Afraid to waste any of his bottled-up wrath,” 
tremulous voice of the parson, as with his hoary | whispered one of the class. “I don’t like his 
locks bared to the wintry winds, he raised his | looks.” 
face to heaven, and, with nature’s eloquence of| ‘The first class \,ill remain here and study dur- 
faltering voice and broken words, poured forth | ing the noon recess,” Mr. Sinclair said. “We 








“Johnny! Johnny!” cried his mother, aghast. words and gestures giving the settlers to under- | the devout gratitude of his own heart, the echo of have a little business to settle at the same time, 


“What are you saying? Is it to your father you~ stand that their mission was a peaceful one. 


dare utter such words? Beg your father’s pardon| They were gladly welcomed by many families | the universally uttered ‘“‘Amen!” still lingered on 


this instant, lest he report you to the minister and | besides the Ecclestons ; indeed, so many and eager | 
the council and you be made an ignominy and dis- were their customers that the value of their corn 
«rie to us at the meeting-house next Sabbath.” | soon rose in accordance with the demand. 

Ruth turned a pitiful, pleading face toward the| The Indians soon left the settlement, leaving 
father; for in that stern Puritan community | behind them a few pecks of corn more precious 
Jobn’s offence was one that rendered him liable to than gold, for every ear, perhaps, represented one 
heavy punishment from civic no less than paren-| or more days of life to baby Joy. 
tal authority. The Commandment “Honor thy John followed the party, partly through curios- 
father and mother” was no more to be broken | ity, partly with the lingering hope that the ‘‘some- 
with impunity than was any other of the Deca- thing” he had been so sanguine about might still 
logue. | be found. 





“The child knew not what he was saying,” fal- | Ruth and her father at once set to work with | 


tered the mother. “Forgive him, Alexander. He | their hand-mill and the stone pestle and mortar the 

bas had a hard life, and but few pleasures; but | Indians had taught them to use, to transform some 

he has ever been a good son, though he has your of the grain into meal. Scarcely half an hour 

own high spirit.” | had thus passed when Jobn’s voice was heard at 
John, holding his dog by the halter and stand-' the door demanding entrance. 





ing behind bis father, after 
a moment’s painful silence, 
faltered out,— 

“I pray your forgiveness, 
father.” 

Goodman Eccleston 
stretched forth his hand and 
laid it upon his son’s head. 
“May the Lord bless and 
forgive you, child, as freely 
as I do,” he said, gently. 

The boy leaned his head 
against bis father’s shoulder 
and sobbed aloud. “You 
may do with Rover just as 
you think best” he said; 
and he laid the end of the 
halter upon his father’s 
knee. . 

Goodman Eccleston paus- 
ed meditatively some mo- 
ments ere he made reply. 
“Perchance there may be 
reasons that would make it 
proper for us to keep the 
dog,” he at length said. 

“OQ father, if you only 
would let me keep poor Ro- 
ver! I'll willingly go on 
half-ratione mvcelf that be 


is may 

; ll of us, 
and still nothing be left for 
Rover,” said the father, sad- 
ly; ‘‘but let the matter rest 
for the present, and tell me 
now of the business on 
which you were sent to Dor- 
chester.” 

So Rover stayed with the 
Ecclestons, and perhaps be- 
cause of the very precari- 
ousness of his foot-hold in 





TOO LATE FOR REDRESS. 


that of every creature around him. Then, while | too, I think.” 
There were only sight in this class. They were 
the air, he said, “Friends, God’s house is near; | large boys, and, as a rule, studious and well- 
let us assemble there now—at once—while the | behaved; and if punishment for missed lessons 
sense of His mercies is stil! so lively in our hearts | was now deserved, it was something new to their 
—and offer to Him a service of thanksgiving and | experience. 
prayer, as godly men and women should do, ere| ‘I wish to goodness the fellow who drew old 
we proceed to enjoy the bounties He has this day | Sin was lynched!” Larry Driscoll grumbled. “We 
showered upon us.” M. R. HovseEKEEPER. wouldn’t have missed our lessons to-day, if we 

. hadn’t been turned topsy-turvy by his impudence. 
And it was so like, so awfullydike, too; it makes 
For the Companion. | me laugh to think of it. I s’pose he suspects one 
TOO LATE FOR REDRESS. | of us. Well, my hands are clean.” 

| ‘And mine!” “And mine!” repeated several of 

“Who did it?” “Do you know?’ ‘“Won’t | the others. 
there be red-hot times when old’Sin sees it ?” was ‘But who could it have been, Neal ?” to one of 
whispered among the boys of the first class, who | the boys who was poring over his lessons. ‘‘Have 
had just been called up for recitation. you any idea who it was drew old Sin ?” 

It was but a small country school, this one of| “J certainly didn’t,” Neal Forest answered, 
‘and that’s all I can say.” 

Near to Neal was seated a 
boy with a pale, delicate 
face and a thin, bent figure, 
so crippled by rheumatism 
that he could not move 
without a crutch; but no 
pupil in the school was as 
bright and as quick as Her- 
bert Armstrong. 

Herbert and Neal had 
been life-long friends, — 
David and Jonathan they 
were called. The health and 
strength of one was always 
ready to supplement the 
weakness of the other, and 
the quick intellect of the 
cripple helped the slower 
mind of his friend through 
many tight places in the 
road of learning. 

The father of Herbert 
Armstrong was a very 
wealthy man, who was 
anxious to give his son 
every advantage of a col- 
legiate education; but Her- 
bert positively refused to 
leave La¥ton until Neal 
Forest could accompany 
him. 

Neal was poor, and de- 
pendent upon an uncle who 
had, however, promised that 
if he passed with credit 
through Mr. Sinclair’s 
school, he should go in a 
year to L College with 
his friend. 

, “I wish we could get a 
a, good grip of the fellow who 
did it,” Will Marston said, 
dolefully. “To feel a thing 








a 








the family became more dear to his young master | He came staggering in, his shoulders bowed be- | Layton; but the audacious hand which drew the! hanging over your head, even when you’re not 


with every succeeding day. Meantime, the cold | neath a laden sack that he dropped exultantly at | 


weather and the hard times came upon the colony | his mother’s feet. “There, mother! father!” he 
with equal pace. cried, “two bushel! two whole bushel! Enough 
The scarcity of corn and grain was the cause of | to keep Joy in gruel until corn grows again.” 
most of the suffering. Animal food was still to | “Thank God for all His mercies!” cried the 
be had; fish, lobsters, shell-fish and eels, wild- | mother. 
fowl, rabbits and occasionally deer, but to delicate “Amen!” responded her husband, devoutly. 
women and sickly children the meat diet soon be- | “Where got you this precious burden, my son ?” 
came unpalatable as well as unwholesome, and | “From the Indians; the chief gave it to me—I 
the longing for anything in the form of bread | have sold Rover.” 
sprang from an actual physical need. The boy’s voice quavered, and the next moment 
One evening as John, with his axe over his | he turned away with his coat-sleeve over his eyes. 
shoulder, was returning from the timber-tract | Ruth and her mother uttered a ery of sympathy 
where he in company with the other colonists was | and regret, and something very like tears twinkled 
daily working, he met Ruth, with Rover, loiter- | for a moment in the stern eyes of Alexander Ec- 
ing along the lane that led to their home. He|cleston. John was the first to speak; in a voice 








| 


caricature of the master on the blackboard was | guilty, is awful; and we have turkey tor dinner 
certainly a practised one. Mr. Sinclair had «| to-day. Where on carth did old Sin go when 
ridiculous habit of opening his month and rais- | school was let out ?” 

ing his hands when he groaned, “You abomina-| ‘After instruments of torture, I reckon,” Larry 
ble scamp!” to his mischievous boys. Driscoll groaned. ‘Guess he'll administer the 

There he was to the life. His short, stout legs | question to the whole class without consideration 
far apart, his mouth stretched from ear to ear, | of age, guilt, or previous condition. It’s a beastly 
while ‘‘You abominable scamp !’’ meandered from | shame in the fellow who did it, to leave us to bear 
his mouth in letters three inches long. | the brunt.” 

No one had noticed the caricature, because, as ‘But one of us must have done it,” little Char- 
it happened, the boys were late that morning, and | ley Reid interrupted. 
the first class was called up as soon as they en- “Why must we?” cried Driscoll, impatiently. 
tered the room. The blackboard was at the mas- | ‘‘Didn’t a party of strangers stop at the school- 
ter’s back, and he had not happened to glance house late last evening, to get a drink from the 
towards it. Some of the class quaked with ter- | well? Bill Lyons saw them, and why shouldn’t 
ror, and others quivered with suppressed mirth; | one of them, who, perhaps, had seen old Sin, 


saw by her eyes that she had been weeping, and | that was merry in spite of the quiver in it, he | but they could not keep their eyes from the ridic- | draw that funny picture of him? But hush! here 


at once inquired, “Is anything wrong at home ?” said,— 
“Nothing new,” she responded, with a sigh,| ‘We've found out another of the poor fellow’s 
“only I have never realized until to-day how bad | good qualities, father; he is good to eat.” 


things really were. Little Joy sickened at dinner 


ulous picture. 
“Define ‘neophyte’, Driscoll,” Mr. Sinclair said. 
Larry Driscoll, with his eyes fixed on the black- 


he comes !” 
Mr. Sinclair walked quietly in and took his seat 
at the desk. 


The dark days of December had nearly passed | board, turned red, stuttered and stammered in a| ‘Now, young gentlemen,” he said, ‘have the 
again over the stewed rabbit, and she has been | away; like the Ecclestons, the other colonists had hopeless effort to grasp the word or its meaning. 


kindness to come here and answer my questions. 


fretting ali the afternoon—tmother says with hun-| parted with all they could spare to procure the | “Don’t you hear me?” Mr. Sinclair repeated, 


ger—until mother made her some gruel with the | 
last handful of meal we had in the house. That 


scanty supply of corn that was an absolute neces- | impatiently. ‘Why are you staring over my head 
sary of life to many of them. Thericher colonists | like an idiot? Do you see a ‘mene, mene,’ on the 


she ate and seemed to relish. where sha €| had aidec poorer ones i were poor | w yeyond ? 
bh 1 i to relish. But where shall w | 1 aided the rer ones until all r | wall beyond ?” 


find mea! for her to-morrow ? 
will surely die before the winter is over unless we 
can obtain at least corn enough for her use.” 
“She sha‘n’t die of hunger,” said John, huskily. 
“I'll find some way to get food for her.” 
“What can you do?” replied Ruth, tearfully. 


they always bring corn to trade, you know.” 
“Bat what have we left to trade ?”” was his sis- 
ter’s hopeless reply. 


“J’ll find something; I'll sell the very coat off| away, ere every man, woman and child in the | give due credit to the genius who drew it. I like 


| colony, able to walk there, had flocked to the | to encourage native talent. Goon with your les- 
' 
“You can’t do that, with winter coming. I have | 


cut the red hood off my cloak, and have made | 


my back rather than have Baby Joy suffer.” 


half-a-dozen rosettes, which I hope may perchance 
please the eye of the Indians. Yet it will be but 
little they would give for such a trifle, and I know 


Mother says Joy | alike, in the one precious commodity. Good Gov- 


| the shore the captain and a few other men, all of | The boys, to use their own words, were so “be- | 


whom were known to the exiles, and were wel- | fuddled,” that they stumbled over the meaning of | 
) 


He turned as he spoke, and the obnoxious pic- 
ernor Winthrop, we are told, was actually giving | ture stared him in the face. 

away his last few handfuls of meal to a father He was a dark little man, but an angry flush | 
who begged it for a starving baby, when the great | was visible rising to his forehead, and his lips 


gun on the top of the meeting-house pealed forth | closed with a tight clasp, like an iron vise. That | 


| an alarum that told of important news; whether | was a sign the boys knew well. As a general 
“We have not had any Indians around for some | 


time,” said John, thoughtfully. “There will surely | doubt wag soon dissipated, however; incredibly 
be some coming into town before long now, and | soon, from mouth to mouth spread the blessed 


good or bad was at first a matter of doubt. The}rule, Mr. Sinclair was far from being a harsh, 
or even cross, teacher; but when roused by any 


act of insubordination, or contempt of his author- 
news that a vessel from England was entering the | ity, he was merciless. 


harbor. “Ah! I see,” with ominous calmness. “We’ll 
The echoes of the great gun had barely died | examine that work of art after recitation, and 


beach to weleome the incoming vessel. A boat | sons, young gentlemen.” 
was speedily lowered from the ship, and bore to| But the lessons were at their worst that day. 








comed with frantic cheers, none the less cordial | the simplest words, and the first class covered it- 


One of this class is guilty of having drawn that 
ridiculous picture, for it is certainly the work of 
no inexperienced hand. The boys of the lower 
classes are utterly ignorant of the first principles 
of drawing, as you know well.” 

“Perhaps the travellers who stopped here last 
evening”—— began Larry Driscoll. 

“The schoolhouse was locked, and only you 
boys know where the key is deposited. But I 
want no surmises. Will not the boy who was 
guilty have the courage and honor to step forward 
and exonerate his companions ?” 

A dead silence in the class. 

“I suppose, however,” the master continued, 
with a scornful curl of the lip, ‘‘a boy who would 
be guilty of such a cowardly insult could hardly 
be expected to have much honor about him. There 
will certainly. be one liar, if not more, in this 
class. Larry Driscoll, did you draw that picture ?” 

“No, sir,” in an aggrieved tone. “Everybody 
knows I can’t draw a cow, much less a man.” 

“Do you know who did it ?” 

“No, sir.” 
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This was the answer made by each of the class 
until Herbert Armstrong was reached. 

“I am sure you had no part in it, Herbert ?” 
Mr. Sinclair said, with a kind tone in his stern 
voice, for he noticed the poor boy was white and 
trembling in every limb. He was subject to vio- 
lent nervous attacks at the least excitement. 

“Me! O Mr. Sinclair! oh no!” he faltered, his 
eyes cast down. 

‘And you, Neal ?” the master continued. 

“No, sir.” His voice was very low, and he had 
a dazed look, as if he did not know what he was 
saying. 

“Perhaps you kriow who did it?” Mr. Sinclair 
said, suspiciously. 

In the profound silence which followed you 
might have heard a pin drop. 

Herbert’s scared eyes were 
fixed on Neal’s face*for a mo- 
ment, and then he laid his 
head on the desk near which 
he was sitting, and did not look 
up again. 

“You know who did it!” the 
master thundered, for his hot 
temper, long repressed, was be- 
ginning to master him. “Now, 
sir, I order you to tell me.” 

“T cannot, Mr. Sinclair,” and 
Neal stood up, pale but firm. 
“IT would certainly have ac- 
knowledged it if I had been 
guilty, but I cannot be a tell- 
tale.” 

Mr. Sinclair, angry as he was, 
saw something in Neal’s face 
which warned him that threats 
or punishment would be use- 
less. 

“Very well, sir,” he said, ‘‘it 
is as likely as not that you are 
the guilty one; but even if you 
only put yourself forward to 
play the scapegoat for some 
one else, you shall have your 
wish. Had the culprit been 
frank with me, his offence 
would not have been severely 
dealt with. But this wanton 
defiance of my authority shall 
never be repeated while I am 
at the head of this school. Master Neal Forest, 
you are expelled; and you will have the kindness 
to take this note to your uncle.” 

He hastily scribbled a few lines and handed the 
note to Neal, who stood for a minute as if turned 
to stone, and then, with his head swimming and 
his heart beating like a sledge-hammer, made his 
way out of the school-room, blind to everything 
around him. 

He walked rapidly through a by-path which 
led into the woods, and when he had reached a 
lonely spot, he stopped to collect his thoughts. 
He, and no one else, had been prepared for such 
an extreme measure. A severe flogging or some 
heavy tasks, were the extent of punishment in 
Mr. Sinclair’s school for the worst offences. 

Expulsion to Atm was the ruin of all his bright 
hopes. Disgraced as he was, all hope of college 
was over, and his uncle was a stern man who had 
never been too indulgent to him. And worst of 
ali was the knowledge of the unworthiness of the 
friend he had loved and trusted. It was too hard! 

He stood still one minute, striving to collect his 
scattered thoughts, when he heard a sharp, shrill 
voice down the path. 

“Neal! O Neal, wait for me!” 

Looking back, he saw Herbert, hobbling as fast 
as his crutches would let him. His strongest im- 
pulse was to avoid the cripple, and without paus- 
ing, he walked rapidly away. 

A cry of pain arrested his steps, and turning 
his head, he saw that Herbert had fallen flat on 
the ground. With an impatient exclamation he 
returned to the spot, and lifted the boy to a sitting 
position. 

**You are not hurt ?” he said, coldly. 

“But I am,” he gasped; “my side is hurt, and 
I have such a pain in my heart! O Neal! Neal! 
won’t you ever forgive me? I can’t help being a 
coward, and when the time passed when I ought 
to have spoken, I did try, but the words wouldn't 
come, and now it’s too late.” 

“Too late!” repeated Neal, his heart swelling 
at the selfishness, the utter unworthiness, of the 
boy who had been to him as dear as a brother. 
“Is it ever too late to do justice? How could you 
stand seeing me punished for your cowardice? 
and such a punishment! 

“You know I’m ruined now. Oh, if I had only 
been as mean and contemptible a sneak as you 
are, I would have told Mr. Sinclair you drew the 
picture; that 1 had come upon you myself early 
this morning when you were alone in school, and 
that you showed it to me, and wouldn’t rub it out 
when I advised you to do it! You said you 
wanted to see the fun, and now you've seen it.” 

“IT suppose you'll never be friends with me 
again,” sobbed Herbert. “I wish my hand had 
been cut off before I did it. ‘O Neal, think how 
weak and sickly I am, and don’t look at me like 
that!” 

“TI don’t want you ever to speak to me again,” 
Neal said, roughly. “Friends with you! Why, 





if you were dying before me, I’d never forgive 
you, you mean coward!” 
“Don’t! don’t!” gasped Herbert, holding up his 


“What! Do you think I would strike a crip- 
ple?” Neal cried, half-ashamed of his violence. 
‘I’m not like you, and badly as I’ve been treated, 
I wouldn’t change places with you, no, not for a 
kingdom! These are the last words I shall ever 
say to you as long as we both live, and I warn 
you never to speak, or even look at me again!” 

He strode off, leaving Herbert leaning on his 
crutches in the middle of the path. 

The cripple looked after him with a yearning 
look in his eyes. He dragged himself wearily 
along for a few steps, and then seated himself on 
a bank. 

“He couldn’t understand; how could he?” he 
muttered to himself. ‘‘What does he know of a 
nervous fright which ties one’s tongue, and con- 
fuses the thoughts? He wouldn’t let me ex- 








THE MARKET-WAGON. 


plain what I wanted to, as soon as my senses | 
came back again. What an awful pain!” and he | 
gasped for breath. 
“I’m a coward, but I’m not afraid of dying—a | 
single bit. Well, it’s quiet out here, and I’d bet- 
ter do.what I have to do, before I go home. I can 
send the notes when I get there.” j 
He tore some pages out of a blank-book he had | 
in his pocket, and wrote, with pencil, two notes, | 
one to Mr. Sinclair, the other to Neal. 

He then tried to rise to his feet; but a sudden 
weakness overcame him, and he laid his head on 


above him, and with one long, shuddering sigh, 


its flight to one of the many mansions of 
our Father’s House. 
There they found him a few hours after- 
wards, his face so serene and peaceful they 
thought he was asleep. The physician who 
had always attended him knew that his life 
hung on a thread, and though the agitation 
of the previous hours might have hastened 
his death, yetin a few months the end must 
have been the same. 

The note to Neal was tear-blotted, and con- 
tained but these few lines : 


“You know my weakness, and that when I get 
frightened I lose my senses. You often used to 
laugh at it, but when it touched you, you would 
not forgive. I always meant to write, and do 
you justice, Neal, and I have written to Mr. Sin- 
clair telling him all. O Neal, be friends with me 
again! I hate falsehood and meanness as much 
as you can do, and yet here Iam, a 
liar and coward, despising myself as 
much as any one can. 

“Come to me, and tell me that you 
forgive, for I am so wretched, and 
yet is it my fault? I am so piti- 
fully werk, and there is such a con- 
tradiction within myself, that I can’t 


understand why do the very 
things I hate. But come back, 
Neal!” 


Ah, if he only could have done 
it! Ashe knelt by his friend’s 
dead body, the imploring look 
he had seen last in Herhert’s eyes 
haunted him. 

“If I had only stopped and 
listened to him!” he groaned. 
“Tf I had only had some compas- 
sion for his infirmities, some faith in his love for 
me! If I had been less harsh and violent! If I 
could take back all the cruel things I said!” 

Ah, those “ifs” which come to us too late! 
Those harsh judgments which make no allowan- 
ces for the weakness of others! Neal Forest had 
the cherished wish of his heart gratified, and went 
to college, but his old hopes and ambitions had 
lost their savor. He thinks constantly of that 
day in the woods, and would give up many years 
of his life if he could recall his hasty judgment 
and pitiless words. 


+> 


A GERMAN, who only left the old country about 
& year aco, but has become very much American- 





hard as if to ward off a blow. 


ized, speaking nothing but bad English, recently 








the weakness of the feeble will and palsied frame _ 
fell from the soul like a cast-off husk, as it winged ' 


remarked, as he bought some school-books, that | 
all his boys’ names began with S; hence, that all 
their books and clothes were marked with that | 
one letter. “I suppose your boys’ names are Sam, 
Simon, Solomon.” ‘No; Shon, Shim, Shake and 
Sherry.” 

——_—_ —_ +o, @ 


For the Companion. 


THANKSGIVING 
In the Days of Auld Lang Syne. 


Young people at the present time can but poorly 
picture the delight that Thanksgiving Day brought | 
to a household sixty or seventy years ago. All | 
the refinements and ‘‘modern improvements” of | 
to-day can never give such true, simple enjoy- | 
ment. 

In one of the old volumes | 
of The Spectator the French | 
are said to speak of the 
“gloomy month of November, 
when the people of England | 
hang and drown themselves.” | 

Not so did we Yankee 
children think of this much | 
maligned month in the early | 
days of our American inde- | 
pendence! That day was one 
of glorious rides in the woods, | 
which were still carpeted with | 
rich-tinted autumn leaves,and 
of merry nutting excursions, 
for nuts were always associa- 
ted with the thoughts of 
Thanksgiving ' 

Mingled with the eager an- 
ticipations of that day, the 
opening of the “District 
School” had also a prominent 
place in the bright pictures 
imagination was busily paint- 
ing at this season of the year. 
The “chores” on the day that 
school opened—indoors and 
out of doors—found no lag- 
gard among the merry group 
of children; for those who 
reached the schoolhouse the 
earliest had the opportunity 
of securing the first choice of 
seats and saluting their seat- 
mate, both important considerations. 





Preparations. 


Long before the holidays the parents began a 
series of grave consultations about their gnests and 
the table. 

“Now, boys,” the father would - say, “it’s time 
that the old king gobbler was separated from 
those to be kept over. Take good care of him. 
Give him warm Indian mush for breakfast these 
cold mornings, with a little red pepper in it. Give 
him all the corn he can eat. Perhaps ma will find 


the cool green sward. The birds sang gayly, the | you some refuse rice, which you can boil for him. 
pleasant breeze rustled the branches of the tree | We must have the old fellow fat for Thanksgiv- 
ing, you know.” 

“Oh, Thanksgiving is coming! 


Thanksgiving 


from the cold, went to the barns, where lanterns 
had been safely hung.on the rafters, and perhaps 
cushions and wraps provided for the baby. The 
family often made a “husking-bee” of sufficient 
force, without any need of calling on the neigh- 
bors. 

The barns were overflowing with the golden 
autumnal spoils. The huge mounds of corn soon 
lowered before a merrier group of spirits than can 
be seen in modern times at the most stylish ball 
or party. The work progressed more rapidly for 
the laughs, jokes, fun and frolics that echoed 
through those old rambling rafters. 

But amidst all the enjoyment of these husking 
nights, the prominent topic, the brightest point 
toward which the thoughts of young and old stead- 
ily turned, in constant connection with all their 
work or play, was always Thanksgiving Day! 


Poultry and Barter. 

As the day drew near a division of labor was 
talked over, and the work for each person, and 
the time to be devoted to it, decided upon. School 
duties must not be neglected; but work for so 
great an event as a New England Thanksgiving 
Dinner, could find spare hours, at early morning, 
and in the long winter evenings, without infringing 
on the lessons for the next day. 

For all supplies for extra occasions country peo- 
ple must send to some adjacent city; and that 
most laudable trait, “Yankee thrift,” enabled 
them to obtain the necessary articles, through the 
produce of the farm. 

The hogs, poultry and eggs—not needed in the 
family—and choice fruit and vegetables, found 
ready sales, in Providence or Boston, forty. or 
fifty miles distant. These must furnish the luxu- 
ries for that great day, as also for the groceries for 
the winter. Sothe hogs were killed and left to 
cool one night and day; the boys “took turns” in 
picking geese, ducks, turkeys and chickens, some- 
times working all night—in an out-house—with a 
good fire under the ‘‘kettle-set,” which latter was 
filled with water, kept at boiling heat, for the oc- 
casion. 

On the evening before market-day, the hogs, 
poultry, eggs and other produce were packed in a 
huge baggage-wagon. After a substantial sup- 
per, the father started on his all-night’s journey— 
not always a safe one in those unsettled days— 
and if he was not hindered, he reached the city 
market by daybreak. Such produce always com- 
manded a ready sale, and no time was lost in 
making the needed purchases, so that he could 
begin his return journey early in the afternoon. 
By midnight he reached home and was noisily re- 
ceived by the waiting family. 


Preparing for the Dinner. 

The preliminary work for the festival must now 
begin. The ‘“hired-man’ has all the poultry 
killed, and he is ready to join the boys in pick- 
ing and dressing it. The school closes for a 
week, and while Ma prepares the meat and suet 
for mince-pies, some of the children help to chop 
it, while others pare the apples, pound or grind 
the spice—no spices ready ground could be bought 





is voming! 


Goody ! 


goody!” shout the little 



















COMING HOME. 


ones, clapping their hands and dancing about in 
high glee. 
“Ma” quiets the confusion by gently saying,— 


two of the largest turkeys fattened ? 


Do you think one will be enough ?” 

“Well, I guess ma is "bout right. 
next best, boys. 
will you want? 
you need with those fattening for market.” 


Huskings. 





then—stone the raisins, or wash and dry the cur- 
rants. Then wood must 
be brought in and piled 
near the two large brick 
ovens, for the wonderful 
baking of the next day, 
when the daughters take 
charge of one oven, and 
ma of the other; in both 
of which mince-pies are to 
be baked. 

The two brick ovens 
were properly heated, and 
when the coals were 
cleaned out, were filled 
with pies, and as fast as 
they were done the ovens 
were re-heated and filled 
time and time again, till 
a broad shelf in the cold 
“cheese - room,” covered 
with white paper, was 
loaded with mince-pies. 
These pies had most deli- 
cate and “flaky” crusts. 

Yes; many boast that 
things cooked long ago by 
their mothers were far bet- 
ter than modern cooking. 
Probably this idea chiefly 
comes from the fact that 
“distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view.” But 
we are sure that nobody 
|—nobody ever did make such pastry and pies 
as our mother did. Never! So—tTHERE—now! 
| The pumpkins—great, rich, sweet pumpkins— 


“Why, pa! don’t you think we should have | are now to be pared, stewed and sifted; spice in 
Grandpa | unlimited quantities to be pounded or ground; 
and grandma and uncle and aunt, with perhaps | apples are to be pared; eggs to be beaten; coffee 
some of their young folks, are coming, you know. 


to be roasted; the wood for constantly renewing 
|the heat in the ovens to be kept close by; all 


Shut up the | being ever mindful to save the mother from 
How many chickens and ducks | any additional labor, for with so many wil- 
May as well shut up now all that | ling helpers, “hired help” would have spoiled half 


the pleasure. 
Great pans of bread are put to rise, while pies 
and plum-puddings are baked. The large wooden 


About this time came the “husking nights,” | bread -trough—filled with the real, old-fash- 
when, after supper, the father and mother, with | ioned brown-bread dough—and the Indian suet- 


ten or more merry lads and lassies, well protected pudding, dark with huckleberries, stand by, walt- 
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ing for the brick oven, which will be re-heated 
and receive them in the arternoon, holding them 
all night, and until they are taken out rich and 


hot—for ‘Thanksgiving Dinner. Who could have | 
had Thanksgiving Dinner then without the time- 
honored brown-bread and suet-pudding ? 

The day dawns at last. The nuts are to be| 
cracked by those not otherwise engaged, and the 
chestnuts placed ready to be boiled while dishing | 
the dinner. 

Going to Church. | 

These things done, the old-fashioned fatnily- 
carriage is filled with those who can be spared, | 
and Charley and Dick, evidently conscious of the 
dignity of the occasion, demurely carry them | 
four miles to church. Before the sermon the min- | 
ister solemnly unrolls a huge sheet—The Proc- 


lamation of Thanksgiving—and reads a long doco- | 


ment, giving the reasons for “Thanksgiving to the 


Giver of all Good,” and closes with the only thing | 
which seems to interest the younger members of 
the congregation,— 

“God Save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts!” 

That always seemed to our young minds very | 
grand and impressive. 

No doubt the sermon was very edifying—father 
said so! but it must be confessed the giddy young 
people seemed not at all reluctant to turn their 
faces homeward, which they do. 

Grandpa and grandma are just coming up the 
lane, with the old gray horse and ‘‘bellows-topped 
chaise,” and the other guests are not far behind. 

The greetings over, dinner is soon on the table. 
All stand by their chairs, “while the blessing,” 
much longer than usual, is asked. ‘Then the eld- 
ers took their places; and the young ones are 
seated with ubout as inuch rackct as used to fol- 
low the prayers at church, during which—raising 
their seats—all stood, and when the Amen was 
said, instantly shut down the seats with a loud 
noise. 

The Dinner and Dishes. 

The Youth's Companion is not the place for ‘‘re- 
ceipts,” else we might describe how those “old- 
fashioned” dishes were compounded under which 
that long table groaned. But why? Afterall, the 
only material difference between then and now, 
we think, in the mode of preparing the food, con- 
sisted in their being made by the mistress of a 
New England country farm-house, and baked in 
a good orthodox brick oven, or roasted in the 
large ‘‘roaster” before a hickory fire. No ‘‘mod- 
ern improvements” can ever give such food as 
came from these two grand conveniences, now, we 
fear, keeping tit with other “lost arts.’ 

; beuf a la mode, no 
pota , de filets de volaille a 
la card no ararte unglier réti a la sauce 
pororade, Wto-jyamouv® brace garniture de navets, no 
céleri au jus et aux truffes. None of these, and a 
hundred more dishes with foreign high-sounding 
names that load modern tables, which after all are 
in English the most simple and often most in- 
sipid things. 

Not long since we read of some grand foreign | 
dinner where a “‘peacock” was served in royal 
style. The head and skin being removed un-| 
broken, the bird was baked and served. Before 
the guests assembled the head, skin and train—all | 
in perfect condition—were mounted on a frame and | 
laid over the bird, the train spread out to the full 
extent to give the semblance of life. 

Such things were too barbaric for the good old 
days of which we write. Not so was the “big 


gobbler” and his mate brought to the table. Cooked | 
to the perfection of a golden brown, he was given | 


the place of honor in front of the master of cere- 
monies. 
Before the mistress was placed a huge chicken 


pie, ornamented with leaves and flowers, made of | 


the lightest of pastry. On either side of the table 
were great platters of roasted duck, chicken and 
goose, with the appropriate gravies,—gravy de- 
liciously brown. Beets, carrots and turnips,—like 
a pyramid,—in alternate layers of different colors, 
were placed on one side, and a match dish of ruby 
cranberry sauce on the opposite side. 

Crvoked-neck squash, cooked and prepared 
“just right,” pickles, apple-butter, with plates of 
the rich-colored, hot brown bread and the whitest 
and sweetest of wheat bread, and plates of golden 
butter, filled up every available space of that long 
table. 

What a loaded table! And how tempting was 
everything—made more so by the happy faces of | 
all ages that surrounded it. 

Its bounties were partaken of Icisurely. The 
aged grandparents entertained the young folks 
with many reminiscences of what they then called 
“the old times,” when no Thanksgiving dinners 
were prepared, but when they partook of food 
often scant and hastily eaten, with loaded guns 
close by. 

Without haste or confusion, the meats and veg- 
etables were removed. The plum and Indian pud- 
dings were set before the host— before the mistress. 
Afterwards came pies of every variety—mince, 
pumpkin, apple, custard and cranberry, with 


plates of home-made cheese. These bounties dis- | 


| is gladly delegated to two women, who for years 


| day as our children know it seems tame and com- 
monplace in comparison ? 


which is a punch-bow! filled with “lemon punch,” | 
surrounded by tiny wine-glasses, which he pro- 
ceeds to fill, with a merry twinkle in the eye and 
& grave bow. 

He puts the first glass to his own lips with,— 

“Here’s health, happiness and long life to all, 
and many returns of this happy day, if it be God’s 
will.” 

A glass is then handed to each one. When all 
| had tasted, the children spring forward to get the 
first kiss ‘“‘all round,” which was the finale of this 
time-honored ceremony. 

After all this toil of pleasure, the ‘clearing up” 


always came in to do that work, get the supper, 
and take home with them baskets of food and 
ample remuneration. 


Evening Games. 


After supper, with nuts, apples, pears and cider 
on the table for any who wished, the children be- 
gin their plays—‘‘odd or even,” ‘“‘hull gull,” 
“blind-man’s buff,” “hunt the slipper,” ete., while 
the elder’ones—who are not obliged to return to 
their homes that night—look on, well pleased with 
the enjoyment of the young ones, and sometimes 
taking part in the games themselves. 

Such was the New England Thanksgiving Day 
of many years ago. Who can wonder that the 





Such were the Thanksgiving Days as we look 


It is while “firing” that the practical knowledge 
of running an engine is gained. A fireman is the 
groom, so to speak, of the ‘‘iron horse.” He must, 
morning or evening, have the engine polished, 
“fired up,” and ready for his superior, the engi- 
neer, to step into the cab and start off. Usually 
the engineer does not make his appearance till the 
moment of connecting with the train. Between 
the engineer and his fireman there generally exists 
an easy-going and manly sort of friendship, 
though I have known cases where the two men 
detested each other. 

When I began to fire under “Doc” Simmons, I 
scarcely knew enough to build a good fire in a 
cook-stove, and could not have found a quarter of 
the oil caps. I must have been a trial to him the 
first week or two. But he never gave me a sharp 
word, though he often had to tell me things over 
and over again. 

*‘Doc”—as the railway men all called him—was 
a superior engineer. He knew every pound of 
metal in a locomotive; just where it lay, and how 
much it was good for. He was one of those men 
who seem to feel just what there is in a locomotive 
the moment he takes hold of the levers and starts 
up. He was a good-hearted fellow, and aiways 
had a pleasant word, or a joke, all along the line; 
and it is generally the case that such men do not 
fail the company, or the public, at a critical mo- 
ment. 

I went home and cried like a baby the day 





**Doc” was killed. If it had been my own father, 





RAILWAY 


back to them,—through the long years of more 
than half a century. Poorly, tamely pictured, to 
| be sure, would that we could have given it with all 
the sweetness and richness in which it is enshrined 
in our memory. 
Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. | 





——+o+—_—__—_ 
| CONTENTMENT GAINED. 
} My. conscience is my crown, 
ontented thoughts my rest, 
ey art is happy in itself, 
| y bliss is in my breast. 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 





| For the Companion. 


RAILWAY HEROES. 
The Fireman’s Story. 


Coal-dust, cinders, oil and smoke usually make 
firemen on duty rather grimy-looking person- 
ages. Perhaps few among the thousands of pas- 
sengers who ride in the railroad cars behind us 
would care for our acquaintance. But we are use- 
ful,—as useful, perhaps, as any other class of 
men; and certainly we have our full share of the 
hard, disagreeable things in life, including fre- 
quent peril and much exposure to weather. 

Working up from fireman to engine-driver—or 
“engineer” as we are usually called in this coun- 

i often a slow process. There are men on 
| our line—the Hudson River R. R.—who have 
been firing eleven years, with no promotion yet; 
| though they are no doubt fally competent to run 
an engine. For promotion depends almost wholly 
upon vacancies occurring, or some special influ- 

| ence at headquarters. 

A man ought to become thoroughly familiar 
with a locomotive in eleven years. I thought that 
I knew every screw in mine after firing two years. 
Yet it takes a good deal of time to learn to fire 
well, so as to get the most steam out of the least 
fuel, and have the highest pressure at the grades 
where it is most needed. To do this a man should 
— the road, every rod of it, as well as the en- 


yo comes the oiling. An engine requires a 


tri‘uted, next came tea and coffee,—the latter a | great deal of oil, as well as coal and water. The 


luxury not in daily use, but only on state occa- 
sions. Sometimes “rye coffee” was substituted. 
Apples, pears, walnuts and chestnuts were now | 
placed within reach of all. 


| fireman has to keep in mind all those scores of 
| bearings where oil has to be applied. Between 
| oiling, shovelling in coal, shaking and stirring up 
‘his fire,—to keep it steady and hot,—and looking 


From the dining-room now, all adjourn to the | to his stock of coal and water, he is kept busy, 


parlor for the crowning honors of the feast. Tall 


and must needs watch sharply. Buta man gets 


and dignified the father stands by a table, on these duties well fixed in his head in time. 








HEROES. 


I could not have felt half as badly. I actually 
wished that I had gone to the bottom of the river 
with him. 

It was the night of the 6th of February, and 
fearfully cold. We had ‘No. 117” then, and took 
out the Pacific Express, as it was called, from 
New York City, up the line to Albany. It was a 
bitter night, and the line was frosty and slippery. 

The express was always a heavy train. That 
night we had three baggage and express cars and 
eight passenger-coaches ; and we were late out of 
New York to begin with—about fifteen minutes, I 
think. 

Such cold weather is always demoralizing to a 
railroad. It is much harder to make time; all 
metal works bad; and though the fire appears to 
burn brighter, it takes more coal to make steam. 
The train seems to hang to the line. Then, too, 
the cutting wind is enough to freeze the marrow 
in a man’s bones. 

Tt might have been mostly fancy on my part, 
but I thought “Doc”’ had an odd look in his face 
that night, as le got into the cab. He was more 
serious than usual; for we both knew that we had 
a hard run before us, and a cold one. Both of us 
were muffled up in fur caps and old overcoats. 

“Shove in the coal, Nick, and shake her down 
smart. We want every ounce of steam to-night,” 
says Doc. ‘Fifteen minutes behind and eleven 
cars on! Those sleeping-coaches are as heavy as 
a whole block, too. I’m glad this is a double- 
track line and all clear ahead.” 

We pulled out, and from the way Doc handled 
her, I knew that he meant to pick up that fifteen 
minutes, if it was in the old machine to do it. I 
euppose we made thirty-five miles an hour, per- 
haps forty, on the level stretches. 

On we went, reeling off the dark, bleak miles, 
with the sharp wind cutting into the cab, till near 
New Hamburg station, where the line then crossed 
Wappinger Creek on a trestle-bridge which had a 
“draw” in it. It was a comfort to think that the 
draw would certainly not be open on such a night, 
for the creek was frozen up, and that there would 
he no delay there. 

Ah, if it were only permitted to train-men to 
know just what is ahead on the tracks on these 
black, bitter nights! But we can only see what 
the head-light shows us; and often the signals 
seem strangely ohscure in fog, or in the driving 
rain and snow, 

One of those always possible “breaks,” which 





may not occur for years, but are yet constantly 





liable to happen, had occurred that night. One 
of the South-bound night freight-trains, running 
down to New York, broke an axle and got one 
of its middle cars off the rails, before reaching the 
bridge. 

How far they dragged the car in that condition, 
no one knows; for it was so cold that the conduc- 
tor and all the brakemen were huddled in the ca- 
boose behind. But they found it out after a time, 
and slowed down just as the train got on to the 
bridge. 

As they came to a stand-still, two or three other 
cars jumped the track; and one of these, an oil- 
car, with a long tank on it, broke its couplings 
and was shoved over on to the up-line of track— 
our line—where it stood sidewise across the rails. 

The accident made great confusion with the men 
on the freight; but they claimed that they got out 
their signal-lanterns as soon as they could, and 
that it was not a minute before we came up. 

As we shot along past the dark station and out 
towards the bridge, I saw the white steam of the 
freight-train. 

“We shall pass No. 19 right by the bridge,” Doc 
said. 

Both of us were looking, Doc on his side and I 
on mine. 

Suddenly, right ahead, we saw a red lantern 
swinging on our track, at the end of the bridge. 

“God save us, Doc!” I shouted, “the draw’s 
open!” 

“Spring the patent brake!” he said to me,—that 
was what we called the air-brake, then,—and in a 
moment we had shut off, reversed and whistled for 
the hand-brakes. 

But we were going at a great speed. Ina mo- 
ment more we had come alongside the freight-en- 
gine, and out on the bridge we saw the oil-car 
right across our rails! It had a look of death in 
it. I swung out on the step. 

“Shan’t you jump, Doc?” I cried. 

He stood with his back tu me, looking ahead, 
but turned when I called out. I never shall for- 
get that last look he gave me. He did not speak, 
but his look seemed to say, ‘“Yes, you may as 
well jump, but I must stick to my post.” 

He barely looked round to me, but made no an- 
swer, then looked ahead again. 

Then I jumped—went heels over head along the 
side of the embankment leading to the bridge, 
rolled over and over, and landed down on the ice 
of the creek, near the abutment, which I had 
scarce touched when I heard the crash, as our 
engine struck the oil-car. 

With the collision came a sudden, brilliant flash 
of light! Everything above me, the whole bridge 
and the cars on it, seemed wrapped in a blaze of 
fire! 

At the same instant, too, there was a dull, long, 
tearing crash! ‘The trestle had given way beneath 
the strain. 

Down came our engine, the three baggage cars, 
a passenger car, and I don’t know how many 
freight cars of the other train, on to the ice. The 
whole wreck, as it fell down, seemed enveloped in 
flames ; for the oil had splashed over everything, 
and the blazing coals from the fire-box exploded 
it on the instant. 

When the engine struck the ice, it broke through, 
and with a hiss went tothe bottom of the deep 
water there; and on top of it came tumbling down 
all the other cars. 

For a moment following the crash, there was an 
almost complete silence; then agonizing screams, 
and prayerful crics for help from the imprisoned 
passengers. 

We who were not disabled did what we could. 
The seven rear cars did not run into the chasm, 
but two of them burned on the track, along with a 
number of freight cars. Twenty-one of the pas- 
sengers were killed outright, and a still greater 
number were injured. 

As we worked tbere in the noise, heat and awful 
confusion of that night, I cast many an anxious 
glance round. for Doc, hoping and half expecting 
that he had got clear and would be at work with 
us, trying to get out the passengers. But I saw 
nothing of him, and by daybreak I felt sure that 
he had gone down with his engine. 

The locomotive was not hauled up out of the 
water till the next week. Then we found his 
body jammed down under the engine on the bed 
of the ereek. His hands, face and clothes had 
been scorched; but whether he was drowned, or 
burned to death, we could not tell. 

He had met death at his post of duty; gone out 
of the world with his hand on the lever; giving 
his own life that the lives of others might be saved 
—a man of whom any people may be proud. 


——__—<@9—_—__—_ 


WHO ARE THE HAPPY? 


**Young gentlemen,” said the Professor of Men- 
tal Philosophy in —— University to his class, one 
day, “at the next recitation I wish each one to 
hand in a definition of true happiness, suggested 
by his personal experience.” 

Among the definitions handed in by these 
thoughtful young men were the following : 

“True happiness is satisfaction with one’s own 
self.” 

“True happiness is the enjoyment of life with 
the consciousness that no one is pained by it.” 

“True happiness is the possession of a sound 
body, in which is a sound mind, using its powere 
for the good of mankind.” 





“Happiness is a state of mind in which there is 
perfect harmony hetween one's self and others.” 
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“True happiness does not exist in this world. | gain. But let’s take the chance, Ed. Here goes!’ And 
just as the whole party, cattle and all, went out of 
sight behind. a spur of. the Buttes, we went flying up 
the valley after them. 


Relative happiness is the result of having done 
right.” 

“Happiness to one man is misery to another. 
The happiest moment I ever experienced was 
when I gave my last dollar to a poorer man than | 
myscelr. I would define it, then, as a feeling of | 
self-approval at having done right.” 


“Happiness is the joy we feel without any ef-| ing our ‘Winchesters,’ we began to fire at them. We 
thought that if they were Crows, they would run at once 
“The truest happiness springs from conscious | into the hills. But they didn’t. They kept steady 
after the steers; never so much as noticed us by a shot 
| back. The cafon was getting deeper and it was grow- 
ing darker every minute. 


fort made to obtain it.” 


rectitude. It is the consciousness of perfect peace | 


with God.” 


It would be hard to find a better definition than | 
the last one. | 


2 





THE THANKS OF MILLIONS. 


But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 
HALLECK. 





—+>— 


For the Companion. 


A BRAVE COW-BOY. 


The “‘cow-boys” of our Western plains have certain- 
ly gained for themselves no enviable reputation. In- 
deed, there are many both East and West who have 
been led to believe that all to whom the term is applied 
are ruffians and desperadoes,—a lawless and danger- 
ous class of men. Yet many who wear the cow-boy’s 
jackets bave hearts that are brave and true, and it is 
one of these last who is the subject of my present 
story. 

He was born in Montana, and had never been east 
of the Missouri River, nor west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. I found in him a pleasant, quiet young man of 
twenty, and he enlivened a dreary day on the stage 
with many interesting anecdotes and facts relative to 
cattle-raising on the plains. There was nothing of 
swagger or egotism in his conversation, but rather the 
manly modesty of a gentleman. 

“IT suppose you met with plenty of adventures?” I 
said. 

“Well, yes, things often happen which have enough 
danger in them to be called adventures, I reckon; 
though there’s a good deal of sameness about a cattle- 
herder’s life, I promise you. And it’s this constant, 
wearing sameness—one day just like another—that 
sends so many of the boys off on a ‘spree’ at the end 
of the quarter, or the season. 

“I really don’t know,” he continued, “tas I’ve ever 
had an adventure that would interest you, in my five 
years of ‘cattle punching,’ as they call it. You’ve 
heard plenty of Injun yarns, I’ve no doubt; one almost 
just like another. A lot of whooping and bard riding, 
some fancy shooting, and perhaps two or three scalps 
lost. One soon gets tired of them. But I don’t mind 
telling you one of my adventures, such as it was. 

**A year ago last fall, Jim Caldwell and I—Jim was 
my ‘mate’ then—were working for old Sam Vesy, a 
big ‘cattle king’ up our way; and there were with us, 
at the ranch, three other fellows, good, square, up-and- 
down boys every one of them—if they were cow-boys. 

“This ranch was ’way up on Rose Creek, close to 
the Crow Country ; that’s the reason there were so many 
of us together; and our business was to keep about 
six thousand head of cattle ‘rounded in’ between the 
mouth of the creek and Seven Men’s Buttes, away up 
nigh the head of it. 

«“*Twas a terribly rough country, that up round 
Seven Men’s Buttes; but tbe hill grass there makes 
the best of feed in summer and fall. And in order to 
keep as many of the steers feeding up there as we 
could handily, we built our ‘shack’ pretty well up ix 
the valley; not far, in fact, from the Buttes. 

“There was another reason, though, for rounding 
close to the head of the stream. There were two gaps 
that led back into the mountains, one each side of the 
Buttes, through which the steers might stray, or out of 
which a party of Crows might make a raid and drive 
off a ‘bunch’ if we didn’t watch closely. 

“We never feared any danger for ourselves, though ; 
for of Jate years the Crows have done nothing worse 
than run off stock, on the sly, into the mountains; and 
they won’t do that if there is any risk about the busi- 
ness. 

‘But there was a little real danger, though we never 
thought much about it, and that was from the ‘wild’ 
Sioux. A party of their young bucks used to come 
up that way every summer from the South, on a raid 
after horses, and sometimes they made serious busi- 
ness for the boys along the creeks; though they gen- 
erally kept pretty well off among the mountains, and 
picked up ‘strays,’ or loose ‘bunches’ of horses and 
cattle that had got a good distance off the range. 

“We never gave these fellows much thought, and 
the summer passed; till one night in the Jast part of 
August, when Jim and I ran into a party of young 
bucks, fresh up from the Oglallah camps, and spoiling 
for a fracas. 

“The beggars were running a good-sized bunch of 
fat steers right into Vesy’s gap,—as we bad named the 
deep cut past the Buttes,—and in broad daylight, too! 
For it wasn’t ten minutes after sundown when we 
saw them, as we came riding out of the hills, a mile 
lower down the creek. 

***Crows, Ed!’ yelled Jim over his shoulder to me; 
for he was a little ahead and saw them first. ‘More’n 
forty of ’em! Runnin’ off a big bunch of steers. Look 
at the yaller varmints! Bold, aint they?’ 

I thought, too, that they were Crows. A fancy lot 
of chaps they were, I assure you! Even at that distance 
we could see that they were all togged out in big-fig- 
ured calico, with red and yellow streamers fluttering 
all over them. And weren’t they hustling those steers! 
Not a bit of noise about it, though; nota word spoken! 
But they were bobbing about as lively as a whole nest- 
ful of yaller wasps, flourishing their arms and quirts, 
and just scaring the very wits out of those poor cat- 
tle. 

“*Jim,’ says I, ‘shall we go for ’em, or do you ex- 
pect there are too many of ’em for us to hitch to?’ 

“They may be Sioux,’ said Jim, looking hard at 
them, ‘If they are Crows, they'll scatter at the first 
shot and leave us the cattle. If they’re Sioux, we'll 


lowed them nearly three miles, and rounded the sec- 
oud point. We were then about half a mile from them, 
| and it was getting just a little dark. 


effort to get some of the cattle, we now fired in dead 
earnest. Just here a bend in the ravine took them 
; round out of our sight for a moment. 


Jim. 
« «They may attack us,’ I replied. ‘But I’ll follow | 
your lead, Jim.’ 


hoping they were Crows, we resolved to make one 
more dash at them and see if we could not save the 
steers, for this bunch was about the finest and fattest 
on our range. 
“Well, sir, they came at us, more’n a dozen of ’em, 





leave them the cattle. and a pair of scalps tuto the bar- | tuto the rift the next morning. 


“1 don’t think that they saw us at all till we had foul- 


“Touch ’em up now!’ Jim exclaimed; and unsling- 


“Determined not to let them get away without an 


“Shall we go round thar after ’em?’ exclaimed 


“Jim never drew rein, and I kept near him; but still 





So on we went, at full drive. 














the minute we rounded that 
bend. We had no sooner 
passed the high rocks there, 
when more than a dozen sprang 
out behind us, so as to cut off 
our retreat. And such a yell! 
‘They had been still as ferrets, 
but now they just let out, and 
it almost lifted our hair right ap. 

“Well, it would be a pretty 
hard matter for me to describe 
what followed ; I haven’t got the 
language to do it. They didn't fire a shot at first; 
but each redskin, as he spurred out from the black 
shadow of the overhanging rocks, gave a screechin’ 
yell; and they all pressed their horses tight onto the 
rear of ours. 

“They thought they were sure of us; and we saw in 
a moment what their game was. They meant to cap- 
tare us, ponies and all, and then have an interesting 
time, ‘roastin’ ’ as, triced up to a pine-stump—the same 
as they had served a poor fellow named Norcross, two 
seasons before in those same hills. You see, we had 
no more doubts now about their being Sioux. 

“Well, as we couldn’t turn back, we just drew our 
six-shooters and urged our ponies to a run. A six- 
shooter’s a sight handier than a ‘Winchester’ in a close 
fight; and it was scarcely a second’s work to shove 
our carbines down into our saddle-holsters. We sup- 
posed that there were more of the redskius ahead of 
us; and so it proved, for in less than a minute we ran 
into another squad. 

“Tt was getting rather dark in the cafion by this time; 
and I reckon we overtook them sooner than they ex- 
pected; for they were still scattered out and punchin’ 
the steers along. Perhaps they thought, though, that 
we would not try to ride through all that crowd of cat- 
tle up the gorge ahead. 

‘We went in amongst them like a pair of sky-rock- 
ets, and just turned loose on ’em with our six-shooters 
right and left, wherever, in the dust and dark, we 
could catch sight of any of that fluttering calico. They 
dashed, struck and shot at us from all directions at 
once; but we plunged through the midst of them, and 
went at full drive among all those floundering, bellow- 
ing steers ahead. 

“Only the darkness could have saved us from the 
bullets and arrows that were shot at us as we were 
carried on in the midst of the stampede; and only 
Heaven preserved us from being crushed to death in 
the jam of cattle crowding along between the almost 
vertical walls of rock on each side. Our ponies were 
spry and nimble; they were mure used to cattle than 
Indian ponies, and we got ahead in the press faster 
than the redskins could follow us. 

“At length we came out among the foremost cattle; 
in a moment more we would have cleared the whole 
jam. Up to that time not a ball or an arrow had 
touched us; but now a bullet—a chance shot, I sup- 
pose—brought down poor Jim, horse and all. He was 
half a stride in advance on my right. Above the up- 
roar, I heard him cry out, and then saw pony and man 
go headlong to the ground. 

“Checking my horse with a jerk, I tried to pull up 
and face about; but a heavy steer running plump 
against me, and the place being frightfully rocky, my 
pony was upset and tumbled head-foremost into a deep 
rift in the ledge; where I think he must have broken 
either his legs or hie neck, for we found him trampled 


“By good luck my own neck was not broken; and | 
jumping to my fect, Ll ran toJim. He lay several yards 
in front of his struggling pony. 

‘«*‘Dou’t wait for me, Ed,’ he groaned, as I took hold 
of him. ‘1 can’t go; 1 can’t get up. Look out for 
yourself, old fellow.’ 

“The ball had gone through his thigh, breaking the 
bone, and fatally wounded the pony besides. Putting 
both hands under bis arms,I raised him; and then, 
partly carrying him and partly dragging him, I ran 
back wards, stumbling over rocks in the dark, and soon 
came against the shelving crag on the left side of the 
cafion—just as the dense mass of steers came bellow- 
ing and crowding on. 

“Had it not been for a little cranny, or cleft in the 
ledges, we should have been quickly stamped and trod- 
den to death. But right beyond a projecting rock there 
chanced to be a little nook, just large enough to shelter 
us, which I succeeded in dragging Jim into. Then all 
that wild, crazy, bellowin’, whoopin’ crowd of snort- 
in’ steers and howlin’ redskins, plunged and struggled 
by, like a big avalanche smashing everything to bits in 
front of it. 

‘But those Injuns were careful not to get very far 
into the press of mad cattle. They had lost sight of us 
in the dust and darkness of the place; and I don’t sup- 
pose they ever had the least idea what became of us. 


| At any rate, none of them came back to look for us. 


“Well, I had atime of it there with Jim, trying to 
stop his bleeding. I tore up my shirt and stuffed the 
wound with lint-rags, and bound his leg tightly with 
stout strips, all the while expecting that the redskins 
would come back for us. At last I got the flow of 
blood checked. But I did not dare to move him; and 
it was not long before he was burning hot with fever. 

“It was not till af- 
ter daybreak that onr 
three mates on the 





range came out in 


Be a 


A BRAVE COW-BOY. 


| search of us and found our trail. With their help I 


got Jim to the ‘shack,’ and we made out to set his 
broken leg. In the course of a couple of months he 
was out again. 

“Our ‘old. man’ lost by that raid five hundred head of 
fat steers, and felt pretty sore about it; but we had 
done the best we could for him. And as for Jim and 
me, we had lost a couple of good ponies; but we could 
so much better part with them than with our lives, 
that, after all, we didn’t take the loss very much to 
heart.” F. Cc. 


2 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE TURKEY, 
, And His Wondrous Ways. 


A truly superb and interesting creature is the tur- 
key, whether we view him with the eyes of the natu- 
ralist, the gourmand, the artist, or the small boy who 
| meets him alone in a narrow path. It is a brave small 
boy who dares face the irate majesty of a full-grown 
gobbler. 

I say he is superb. Observe him as be swells and 
struts, the crowned king of the barnyard, showing the 
subdued magnificence of his plumage to the October 
sun! Contemplate bim as at the present festive sea- 
son he heads the array of his vassals upon the Field of 
the Cloth of Snow—the Thanksgiving table! 

He is beyond dispute the monarch, the great King 
Hal of the feast, the ne plus ultra of all human food. 

He regales every one of our senses, sight, touch, 
taste, smell, and even hearing, for soft music whispers 
to us from all his glistening amplitude, as he comes 
from the fire to the festive board. 

Why was not he, instead of the cruel, carrion-eating 
eagle, chosen for the emblematic bird of this nation? 
The turkey represents us worthily. Is he not big? Is 
he not valiant? Is he not adroit, invincible, in defensive 
war, yet averse to aggression ? 

In a peculiar sense, as all who know him testify, he 
is the bird of freedom. He must wander free all day 
over hill and dale, in forest and in field, or he pines 
and dwindles. Give him liberty or you give him 
death. Good farmers are generous to him, and give 
him both. 

Whether we accept him or not as the national em- 
blem, we cannot resist his claim to the title of Native 
American. Sebastian Cabot discovered the creature 
here about three hundred and eighty years ago, and 
his mate, or lieutenant, William Strickland (salutation 
to his memory!) took the trouble to convey to Europe 
the first turkey the old world ever saw. 

Just as the wild turkey, a shy, unobtrusive bird, was 
about to disappear forever from the world, he found a 





birds of America is written with more warmth of ap- 
preciation aud greater fulness of knowledge than the 
opening piece of his first editioun—upou (ue turkey. 

The valley of the Mississippi, from the Alleghany to 
the Rocky Mountains, in which Audubon lived and 
rambled so long, was the favorite range of the turkey, 
because in that fertile region the food abounded which 
is most suitable to it,—the beechnut, chestnut, acorn 
and numberless other products of “the forest prime- 
val.” The birds particularly abounded in Kentucky, 
lower Indiana, Western T » Mississippi and 
Upper Louisiana. 

Torpid and half-starved during the summer heats, as 
soon as October began to scatter its seeds and fruits, 
they would migrate toward the centre of the valley, the 
males in bands from ten to a hundred in number, and 
the females by themselves, each with its own brood of 
young, then about half grown. 

A dozen hen-turkeys with their families would some- 
times move on together, a clucking, anxious sister- 
hood, to resist the interference of the cock-turkeys, 
who at this period were violently jealous of their own 
offspring, and desired, like some other biped husbands, 
to monopolize the affection of their wives. 

These companies used to move on day after day in 
quest of food, pausing where it was abundant, and 
hurrying over regions where it was scarce. In the 
course of their migration, they frequently reached the 
bank of a wide river, perhaps swollen by the autumn 
rains. 

The heroic Audubon observed their conduct at such 
times with surprise and admiration. The whole band 
would get upon a high hill, overlooking the wide ex- 
panse of water, and remain there many hours, some- 
times for two whole days, as if to get up their couraye 
and talk over the best way of crossing the stream. 

The old cock-turkeys would strut about with ludi- 
crous pomposity, uttering their well-known goblie, 
gobble, gobble, stimulating their own valor, and in- 
spiring the whole congregation with the requisite con- 
fidence. The bens and their families imitated as wells 
as they could the lords of the flock, spreading out their 
imperfectly developed tails, running round each other, 
uttering a sound like a cat’s purr, and occasionally 
leaping into the air. 

At length, in a lull of the wind, no enemy in sight, 
the whole company would fly into the air and roost in 
the tops of the highest trees, where they would remain 
in silence awaiting the signal from the leader. That 
signal was a single cluck; upon hearing which the 
whole flock would take flight for the other side. 

The mature birds, even the oldest and fattest, would 
get over easily enough, even though the river were a 
mile wide. The younger birds occasionaily fell into 
the water. But the wild turkey is a good swimmer. 
Folding their wings close to their sides, they stretch 
forward their necks, and strike out vigorously with 
their feet. 

On reaching the shore they showed much good sense, 
for if the bank was too steep for them, they would 
float down the stream till they came to a feasible land- 
ing-place, where they would flop and flounder ashore 
with violent exertion. 

Toward Thanksgiving, these fortunate turkeys, the 
progenitors of the hapless birds doomed to die for as 
at the festive season, had recovered from the summer 
leanness, and enjoyed life to the uttermost. In truth 
they had a bountiful Thanksgiving dinner every day 
in the glorious and fruitful woods of Kentucky and the 
adjacent territories. At Christmas they were in plump 
perfection. 

As the winter advanced the turkeys became so gen- 
tle as frequently to mingle with the poultry of the set- 
tlers’ own barnyards, and remain about the farms for 
several days at a time, sharing the grain of the domes- 
ticated fowls. 

Audubon, like a true son of Gaul, watched fondly, 
and describes eloquently, the lowe-making of these 
beautiful birds. Jt began about the middie of Febru- 
ary. 

The first sign of pairing was that all the females of 
the company shyly avoided the males. The sexes 
roosted apart, although not far from each other. They 
soon began a vigorous interchange of calls and gobbles, 
softening by degrees into what we might call billing 
and cooing, the hens pretending to fly, the males 
spreading out their gorgeous tails and exhibiting all 
the splendors of their plumage. 

Fierce and deadly combats took place between rival 
cocks. After tilting at one another for a while, the 
combatants would close and wrestle, gasp for breath, 
struggle for a better bold, their feathers all ruffled and 
their heads covered with blood. 

If one lost his hold he was gone. His antagonist, 
still holding him fast with his beak, struck him furi- 
ously with bis wings and claws, Wl be had knocked 
and clawed the breath out of his body. 

One curious thing Audubon noticed. The moment 
a cock fell dead, the victor would tread him under foot, 
but not with an appearance of anger or triumph, but 
with apparent tenderness, as though embracing him. 
During this fierce fight the lady in the case would 
stand by serene, and at its close accept the caresses of 
the conqueror. 

No creature was more faithful to her young than the 
turkey-hen, or more adroit in concealing them from 
their enemies. Even while laying ber egas, she scidom 
took the same course to her nest twice, and she covered 
them so skilfully with leaves that Audubon found it 
difficult to find a nest even after he had seen the bird 
approach and leave it. 

A nest containing from fifteen to twenty large tur- 
key eggs was so inviting a prey to the lynx, the fox, 
the skunk, the crow, the owl, all of which are creatures 
noted for their cunning, that only the most watchful 
vigilance on the part of the mother turkeys saved the 
race from extinction. 

While the hen was sitting upon ber nest, if a fox or 
lynx passed near, she did not move until she was sure 
the animal had discovered ber, but merely crouched 
lower till be was past. Audubon says: 

“TI have frequently approached within five or six 
paces of a nest, of which I was previously aware. On 
assuming an air of careleasness, and whistling or talk- 
ing to myself, the female remained undisturbed; 
whereas, if I went cautiously towards it, she would 
never suffer me to approach within twenty paces, but 
would run off with ber tail spread on one side to a dis- 








poet and histarian worthy of him in John James Au- | tance of twenty or thirty yards, when assuming a 
dubon, who spent most of his life near its favorite | stately gait, she would walk abont deliberately, wtters 
haunts, No portion of Audubon'’s work vpon the : ing every now and then a clucl,, 
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A hen-turkey, as the time draws near for the 
hatching of her young, was as faithful to her trust 
as the three hundred Spartans at Thermopylae. 
She would die rather than abandon them. She 
would look on and seea fence built around her nest, 
and still not leave it. When the time came for 


weighed thirty-six pounds. The largest domesti- 
cated turkey ever shown in Washington Market, 
New York, was labelled “Forty-five pounds.” 
The comparative flavor of the two kinds can be 
best determined by a visit to a restaurant, where, 
at this time of year, both wild and tame turkeys 


the brood to appear, she would look anxiously at | may be found on the bill of fare. 





THE TURKEY, AND HIS WONDROUS WAYS. 


the eggs, carefully remove parts of the shell, ca- | 
ress and wipe the young birds dry, and assist them | 
out of the nest. All this wonderful process was 
closely watched by the untiring Audubon. 

“J have seen them,” he says, ‘all emerge from 
the shell, and in a few moments after, tumble, roll 
and push each other forward with astonishing and 
inscrutable instinct.” 

While the birds were very young they were ex- 
ceedingly weak and delicate. If they were once 
saturated with water, they seldom recovered from | 
it. The mother not only guarded against this dis- 
aster with assiduous care, but administered the 
buds of the spice-wood bush as a medicine. 
AeAehoan head «a woandarfel gift for attaching 

t ‘ tribe seemed to see 
iralist a biped and 

I l a pet turkey, a 
superb cock, which he had reared almost trom the 
shell. So tame was it that it would follow any 
one who gave the turkey “call,” and it became 
the favorite of the village of Henderson. But it 
was never quite domesticated, nor would it roost 
with the domestic turkeys in their house, but 
passed its nights in lonely pride on the summit of 
the roof of its master’s house. 

At last, its wild nature prevailed. After many 
shorter flights to the woods, one day it flew to the 
top of a lofty tree on the bank of the Ohio, and 
thence sailed slowly over to the opposite shore. It 
did not return at night, as usual, and for many | 
days nothing was seen or heard of it. | 

In the course of the month, Audubon, while | 
shooting five miles from home, saw a handsome | 
turkey walking leisurely along, and ordered his 
dog Juno to give chase and scare it up into the 
air. The dog started off with her usual eager- 
ness, and soon got very near the bird, her master 
waiting with cocked rifle to shoot as it rose. 

To the amazement of the hunter, the turkey 
showed no alarm at the dog, and Juno herself, he- 
wildered, came to a stop, and looked back at her 
master for further instructions. It was the pet 
turkey, the dog’s familiar acquaintance. The 
bird was carried home on horseback, in front of a 
neighbor who happened to pass. } 

Turkeys were cheap then in the West. Fine, 
fat turkeys were sold in open market for six cents, 
and a perfectly splendid fellow, weighing thirty 
pounds in his feathers, brought but twenty-five 
cents, and the hunter thought he had done well to 
get so much. 

A learned encyclopedia expresses the opinion 
that the domestic turkey, contrary to the usual 
rule, has degenerated in size, flavor and beauty. 
In beauty it may; the wild turkey has a bril- 
liancy of plumage and a graceful ease of motion 
which his domesticated posterity does not exhibit. 

As to the size and flavor, we may well question 
the statement. Inthe markets of St. Louis, are | 
frequently offered, side by side, wild turkeys and | 
tame, as also are displayed on contiguous stalls | 
beef and buffalo. 

The price of these viands shows that the people 
of St. Louis, who justly claim to have the most 
richly furnished markets in the world, differ in 
opinion from “Appleton’s Cyclopedia.” A good 
wild turkey sells for a dollar and ahaif; a domes- 
ticated turkey, of equal weight and grade, brings 
two dollars and a half. Best beef is worth twenty- 
five cents a pound; best buffalo, from eight to ten 
cents. 








With regard to size, Audubon informs us that | 


“from fifteen to twenty pounds was a fair estimate 
of the ordinary weight” of wild turkeys, and men- 
tions one that he saw in Louisville market that 


Some epicures fancy the gamy flavor of the wild 
bird. I, who am no epicure, decidedly prefer the 
turkey that was brought up upon a Rhode Island 
farm, and shared the benefits of a common-school 


education. 
—— 4 


For the Companion, 


REMEMBERED. 


Between my soul and one long with the dead, 
There comes an old remembered poem sweet, 

In some dear book that once my mother read, 
While I was at her feet. 


I dreamed not then how this would follow me. 
When like her own should grow my careworn brow; 
But yet for you, O drop of Poesy! 
I hold thanksgiving now. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 


4@> 
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GOING HOME. 

The traveller whose course lies through New 
England at the approach of Thanksgiving, will 
feel the influence of that cheering home-festival 
even in the railroad train. 

He will notice an unusual number of children 
}on the train, many of them ina state of almost 
| boisterous hilarity. Family parties, laden with 
| bundles and baskets, are not unfrequently to be 
| seen, occupying a space that varies from two to 
| four seats turned to face each other. Shrill, youth- 
ful voices are heard above the rattle of the wheels, 
| wondering audibly if Uncle John will be at the 





station, or protesting with energy that six is quite 
old enough to eat mince-pie. 

The gracious spirit of the season is abroad 
among the passengers. 

When a small, sleepy maiden of four begins to 
pull fretfully at the dress of a tired mother, who 
already holds one child in her arms, the elderly 
gentleman in front coaxes the little lady into 
his seat, and explaining briefly that he has one 
about her age at home, takes her on his knee and 
quiets her with stories such as children love. , 

The matron who has two children and a paper 
of cookies smilingly borrows the hungriest boy 
of the matron who has three children and no 
cookies. 

A baby crying at the rear of the car sets a little 
lady in the middle into a terrible fidget. ‘She en- 
dures the disturbance for a few minutes, and then 
slips over for a confab with its mamma,—a total 
stranger,—after which she returns with victory in 
her eyes, and for some reason, not quite apparent 
to the observer, in a moment or two the cry is 
stilled. 

Gradually, as night falls and the train speeds 
further into the darkening country, the people in 
the car, leaving at the various stations, become 
fewer, until perhaps but one family party remains 
among them. Its children are tacitly granted the 
liberty of the car, and stray confidently from seat 
to seat, making friends with their few fellow- 
travellers. 

The father and mother, too, before they know 
it, have gained half-a-dozen pleasant acquaintan- 
ces, and soon everybody knows that they have 
come three hundred miles to spend Thanksgiving 
at the old homestead, which the children have 
never seen. 

Then, when at last the pleasant conductor, who 
knows all about it, calls out the name of their lit- 


there is a chorus of voluble good-byes, a hearty 


the passengers from the car-windows have a fleet- 
ing glimpse in the uncertain light of a dear little 
old lady, with white curls, kissed by the sturdy 
father and half-smothered in the arms of her en- 


tle town with a voice of sympathetic exultation, 


handing out of babies, bags and umbrellas, and | 


It is gone in a flash; but the rosy old bachelor 
near the door, and the sunny old maid across the 
aisle, exchange a smile and a sigh, while the 
crusty old bachelor by the stove draws down his 
bushy eyebrows and twitches open his newspaper, 
only to rise and make for the smoking-car with a 
snort of wrathful import. 

There are few such, for the gracious spirit of 
the honored day is abroad in all the land. 

+r 
For the Companion. 
A RAINY AFTERNOON 
IN AN ALPINE VALLEY. 
Dark are the clouds that hide from lon ng bo 
The hills that 0 ae a this morning with delight, 

When the sun kindled height on shining height, 

Pouring his splendor through the eastern skies. 

From this dense gloom no Mounts of Vision rise— 
The day forgets the magic of the morn— 


Triumphant Darkness clothes itself with scorn, 
And all Hope’s augurics Despair defies. 
Yet once again the sun shall gild the day, 

And once again the sun-kissed hills be glad, 
And the vexed Earth go on its ancient way 

With all the old, exultant joy it had; 
And thou, faint heart, shall Darkness thee affright 
While He still reigns who said, “Let there be light”? 


LOUISE CIIANDLER MOULTON. 
Ragatz, Switzerland, September, 1883. 
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ROYAL THANKSGIVINGS. 

It was not altogether without reason that the 
early Democrats objected to the appointment of 
public thanksgiving days by the Government. In 
countries ruled by a king, such thanksgivings 
were frequently associated with royal or military 
events which were far from satisfactory to the 
people. : 

The spectacle was often presented of one nation 
chanting a universal Te Deum, and a neighboring 
nation performing a fast, for precisely the same 
event—a bloody battle. On one side of a narrow 
river, say, the Rhine, sad people marched in pro- 
cession to their churches, where they prostrated 
themselves before the altar, recited penitential 
psalms, and offered expiatory prayers, while, not 
far away, on the other side of the stream, rose the 
hymn of triumph and of glad thanksgiving. 

After the battle of Jena in 1806, Prussia lay pros- 
trate under the heel of Bonaparte, suffering the 
last infamies of insult from her conqueror; every 
town under contribution; every granary and 
wine-cellar open to supply his army; millions of 
innocent people despoiled and in mourning. ‘The 
people of France, who, after all, were the conquer- 
or’s most pitiable victims, were called upon to 
render thanks to the common Father of Prussians 
and the French for the results that had been se- 
cured by awful scenes of blood and misery. 

Some of the early Democrats had witnessed 
similar incongruous scenes, and imbibed there- 
from a strong prejudice against public observances 
of that nature. : 

At one of the worst moments of the feign of 
Loais XV. of France, a crazy fanatic struck at 
him with a penknife and drew a tew drops of the 
king’s bad blood. The Government promptly 
utilized the incident to restore the king’s popular- 
ity. 

He went in solemn procession to Notre Dame 
to give thanks for his escape, attended by a bril- 
liant court, a military pageant, and a prodigious 
retinue of ecclesiastics. He rode between two com- 
pact masses of human beings. At the door of the 
cathedral he was received by Cardinals in their 
gorgeous robes, and as he walked slowly down the 
magnificent nave, the audience stood to receive 
him, and the most beautiful music of the period 
enhanced the effect of the spectacle. He ascended 
a platform, and there in view of thousands of peo- 
ple knelt and made his offering of thanksgiving. 

For a time, the affair rendered him the most 
popular king in Europe. Whenever he appeared 
in public he was received with the enthusiastic ap- 
plause that greeted him at the beginning of his 
reign. But he omitted to render the true thanks- 
giving of a reform in his life, and soon these 
plaudits lost their warmth. 

Thanksgivings of this royal kind made e!1 pub- 
lic thanksgiving odious to some of the founders of 
our Government. Happily, no such taint affects 
the character of the national holiday we celebrate 
during the present week. 

——__ +++ -- -—_ 


THE WORLD'S CITY OF REFUGE. 

A Presbyterian clergyman from Wales, visiting 
this country last summer, writes, ‘In one of the 
most fertile and oldest States (Pennsylvania), I 
found perehed among the hills a village with a 
Welsh population. They had been here for fifty 
years, but retained the habits, dress and language 
of their own country. 

“JT preached to crowded congregations in my 
own tongue. To all outward appearance, they 
might still have been dwellers in the mountains of 
Caermarthen. 

“But here was the difference. Each of these 
old men, at home a laborer, owned his hundreds 
of acres. Instead of living in a stone hut, he had 
a comfortable dwelling. He wore not jeans, but 
broadcloth. His wife had her Sunday silk such 
as the lady of the castle wore at home. His chil- 
dren were all educated. His sons were pushing 
their way into the professions. They had their 
ehance to became rulers.” 

This is a vivid sketch by a stranger of a feature 
in American life which even Americans do not ap- 
preciate ; the existence of large foreign communi- 
ties among us, retaining their own national iden- 
tity, yet elevated and urged forward by the in- 








thusiastic grandchildren. 





domitable spirit of the country. 


A lad who wishes to visit Europe without cross- 
ing the sea, can find towns and villages of almost 
every country in that continent dropped down 
into the States. There is a little town in South 
Carolina which might have been transported bod- 
ily from Prussia. There are the quaint houses, 
with their deep stoops, built around the public 
square, in which is the well, shaded by trees, 
where all the people gather in the evening, the 
women with their knitting, the men with their 
yard-long pipes. 

There is a Highland settlement in the South 
where, for more than half a century, only Gaelic 
has been spoken, with less English taint, it is 
said, than anywhere in Scotland. 

There are French, Breton, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Italian, Russian, Chinese camps in this great hu- 
man caravan of ours, moving onward in its won- 
derful march. In one county of Dakota there are 
ten communities, each of a different nationality, 
where English is not spoken. 

Every American must be proud and grateful 
that he belongs to a country which thus welcomes 
refugees of every nation on the globe, and uplifts 
and strengthens them. But he and they should 
not forget that the influence which elevates and 
strengthens them is wholly American; not Eng- 
lish, French, nor Russian. 

The American, like the fashionable would-be 
Parisian, or Anglo-phobist, who tries to mould 
our socia! life into an imitation of that of 
Europe, is both weak and short-sighted. And 
the foreigner who tries to import into it the vices, 
prejudices and quarrels which he has left behind, 
is an ingrate. 





ARRESTED. 

It is fortunate if a youth, just entering upon a wrong 
course is roughly arrested and shown that the end 
thereof is social ruin. That good fortune came to the 
brilliant Margaret Fuller when a child in age, but al- 
most a woman in self-assertion and maturity of 
thought. 

She was at a boarding-school, where she insisted upon 
queening it over the other pupils. Better educated 
and more richly endowed with intellect than they, she 
at first attempted to rule them by her mental superior- 
ity. Buta practical joke, played upon her by her com- 
panions, showed that those she would govern neither 
feared nor reverenced her. 

The joke deeply wounded her self-love. She became 
malignant, and determined to rule by dividing and 
thus conquering them. School-girls will talk about 
each other, and Margaret’s companions found in her a 
sympathizing listener to their unguarded speeches. 
These she repeated to the persons they censured, giv- 
ing to the words a sharpness and a severity which 
their authors did not intend. 

Before long the school, owing to Margaret’s success 
in fomenting misunderstandings, was distracted by the 
spirit of discord. Scarcely two girls could be found 
between whom there existed a sincere friendship. The 
teachers became alarmed, and sought out the cause of 
this bad state of affairs. Margaret was convicted, be- 
fore the assembled school, of calumuy and falsehood. 
Overwhelmed with shame and remorse, she suddenly 
threw herself down, dashing her head on the iron 
hearth, and was taken up senseless. 

Days of apathetic melancholy followed, during which 
she would neither eat nor speak. But she saw her 
offence clearly, and the vision drove away her resent- 
ment against her schoolmates. One of the teachers, a 
lady whose own life had been one of sorrow, brought 
to her hope of amendment. She called her compan- 
ions to her, confessed her wickedness, and said, ‘I 
will never betray trust again, or resent injury. Can 
you forgive the past?” They clasped her to their 
arms. 

Her sufferings from shame and sorrow made her a 
peacemaker. 

That fall upon the iron hearth stunned Margaret's 
body, but it also gave a blow to her self-asserting self- 
ishness and outrageous wilfulness from which they 
never recovered. As she herself said, “The heart of 
stone was quite broken in her; the fiery will fallen 
from flame to coal.” 


44> 
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HIS THANKSGIVING. 

A pretty incident is related of the Thanksgiving Day 
appointed in England in 1789, to celebrate the recovery 
of the king’s reason. It was one of the most interest- 
ing days in the reign of George the Third. The king 
went in solemn state to return his personal thanks in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was filled by an immense 
congregation of deeply-moved spectators. 

In the evening the whole of London was illuminated, 
and the queen arranged for a splendid illumination of 
Kew Palace, where the royal family were then living, ’ 
and where the king had been confined during the peri- 
od of his insanity. 

When the lamps and candles had all been lighted, 
the queen sent her youngest daughter, the Princess 
Amelia, a beautiful little girl, to lead the king to the 
front window of the palace, to witness the devices. 
The princess walked up to him, fell upon her knees, 
and presented a paper upon which the queen had 
caused to be written a poetical address from herself to 
her husband: 





TO THE KING. 

“Amid a rapt’rous nation’s praise 

That sees Thee to their prayers restored, 
Turn gently from the general blaze,— 

Thy Charlotte woos her bosom’s lord. 
“Turn and behold where, bright and clear, 

Depictured with transparent art, 
The emblems of her thoughts appear, 

The tribute of a grateful heart.” 


P. 8. The little bearer begs a kiss 
From dear papa for bringing this. 

The little bearer’s request was instantly granted. She 
led the king to the wind »w, where he saw in letters of 
blazing light, Tue Kine—ProvipDENCE—HEaLTa— 
Britannia. The whole company were delighted 
with this incident, and the family, grouped about the 
king and queen, rejoiced together in his recovery. 


44> 
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HaRpENED.—An Irish judge once had made clear to 
him the fact that a woman who falls into crime usually 





becomes a hardened criminal, During the days when 
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felons were transported to Australia, he had to sen- 
tence a woman for the tenth time. He said,— 

“There was no use in committing her to a prison in 
this country; he would transport her for seven years, 
and he hoped, in a new country, she would endeavor, 
with the blessing of God, to regain the character she 
had tarnished by her career of vice in this.” : 

Haivng ceased his admonition, he was rather taken 
aback by the damsel’s inquiry,— 

‘“‘Ah, thin, plase your lordship, whin do we sail?” 
—$+<@>——_—____——- 

CONCEITED. 

A story is told of a young Sophomore, the newly 
appointed editor of a college paper in New England, 
who, on his way home in vacation some years ago made 
the acquaintance of a quiet gentleman on a railway 
train. 

“Englishman, I perceive,” airily began our college 
boy. 

The stranger bowed. 

“You must find much to amuse you in this country. 
We are so very crude; so new!”’ said the Sophomore, 
who was an Anglo-maniac. ‘There is one thing, how- | 
ever, on which I flatter myself we compare favorably 
with John Bull: our newspapers! The journalists of 
this country rank high, sir—bigh!’’ 

Having received a civil reply, he continued, ‘1 am 
myself an editor. Like to look at a copy of our paper?” 
pulling out the small sheet from his pocket. ““Now you 
have no idea—nobody not in the profession can have 
any idea—of the labor and mental strain involved in 
that small sheet. Keep it. There may be a paragraph 
or two in it that is worth considering even if it does 
come from this side of the water.” 

His companion changed his place soon afterwards, 
and the amused conductor, who had overheard the 
conversation, said to the young man, “Do you know 
who that was?” 

“No.” 

“It was Mr. Walter, of the London 7imes.” | 

There are plenty of such stories which illustrate the | 














self-sufficiency of youth, that are very amusing to eld- | 
erly people. But after all, if youth was not self-sufii- | 
cient and reckless, would it accomplish anything? “Age 
knows, but youth does,’’ says the German proverb. 





JACKSON'S DEMOCRACY. 


as in politics. 

the Hermitage were impressed by the simplicity 
of his home life. ‘The latch-string was always out, 
and every visitor was made a guest. He owned many 
slaves, but what they thought of bim and of his wife, 
also, may be learned from the words of ‘Old Hannah,” 
the faithful servant in whose arms Mrs. Jackson died. 

‘When we lost her, we lost a mistress and a mother, 
too; and more a mother than a mistress. 
the same of old master; for he was more a father than 
& master.” 

An anecdote illustrates the democratic habits of the 
Jackson household. <A distinguished clergyman and 
his wife were once visiting at the Hermitage. Just be- 
fore bed-time, the general in accordance with his cus- 


And we say 


tom, when a clergyman was a guest, asked the rev- | 


erend gentleman to conduct family prayers. 
While be was turning over the leaves of the Bible, 


the wife of the geveral’s overseer entered the apart: | 


ment. Mrs. Jackson, one of the kindest and most 
motherly of women, rose and made room for her on the 
sofa, where she herself was sitting. 

The wife of the doctor of divinity, who thought her- 
self of more than ordinary consequence on account of 
her husband's reputation, was a little disturbed that 
the wife of an overseer, a person low in social rank, 
should be treated as though she was a lady of distinc- 
tion. Turning to the lady who sat next to her, she 
lifted her eyebrows in an inquiring stare. 

“Oh yes,” whispered the lady, ‘‘that is the way here; 
and if she had not done it, the general would.” 

The clergyman’s wife learned at that evening’s devo- 
tions a new application of the words, ‘‘God is no re- 
specter of persons.” 

ee ae cae ee 
AN AFFRONT. 

No master should be a miser in praising and a spend- 
thrift in censuring his servants. If he is, he will 
not secure good service, no matter how high may be 
the wages he pays. Pope’s lines are true, and should 
be acted upon: 


“The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns mvre or less, and glows in ev’ry heart.” 


A French cook once left an excellent situation in the | 


house of an English nobleman, because his culinary 
labors were not appreciated. 

“My chief dish,” he explained, “came down yester- 
day untouched. 
sauce Baragoule, yet this morning I received orders 
never to send up artichokes unless plain boiled. No, 
no, he must get a woman-cook. She can cook his ‘bif- 
steak’ and furnish all he requires.” 


Caréme was one of the greatest of French cooks. | 


He was sought after by all the sovereigns of Europe, 
but took service with the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George IV., at asalary of five thousand dollars a year. 
After a few months, Caréme threw up his situation in 
disgust, complaining that the prince’s establishment 
was a shop-keeper’s household, and that he was not 
appreciated. 

Monsieur Ude, who had been the cook of Louis XVI., 
accepted a situation in the household of the Earl of 
Sefton. His lordship gave a dinner, and one of the 
guests was seen by a servant, who reported it to Ude, 
to put pepper into his soup. 

“‘Milor,” said the angry artist to the Earl, “it is von 
afront to suppose my soup can vant peppere.” And 
Ude left ‘*Milor’s” service. 


PLAINLY SPOKEN. 

The New England minister of the olden time was 
not to his parishioners as other men are. They rever- 
enced him as a good man, and stood in awe of his 
authority. 

Few dared to speak disrespectfully of his sermons, 
and none jeered his ways, no matter how odd they 
might seem. His advice was often sought, and he as 
often gave it anasked. 

Mr, Emerson, in a sketch of the life of Ezra Ripley, 
the well-known clergyman of Concord, Mass,, brings 





| they did not share in the frailty of human nature. | 


+e | 


z | of atwo-cent stamp?” 

General Jackson was «a Democrat in society as well 

Distinguished foreigners who visited [From a business man, who ought to have weighed his 
| own Ietter.] 


I pride myself on my artichokes, | 


out this ministerial trait. Mr, Ripley once attended 
the funeral of a father of a family, and addressed each 
member separately. ° 

“Sir, I condole with you.” 

‘Madam, I condole with you.” 

Turning to the eldest son, who was supposed to be 
intemperate, he said,— 

“Sir, I knew your great-grandfather. When I came 
to this town, your great-grandfather was a substantial 
farmer in this very place, a member of the church, 
and an excellent citizen. Your grandfather followed 
him, and was a virtuous man. 

“Now your father is to be carried to his grave, full 
of labors and virtues. There is none of that large 
family left but you, and it rests with you to bear up 
the good name and usefulness of your ancestors. If 
you fail, Ichabod, the glory is departed. Let us pray.” 





Special Offer. 

To all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December we will 
send the paper free from the time the subscrip- 
tion is received to January 1, 1884, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. Payment 
must be made of $1.75 in advance. 





FOOLISH QUESTIONS. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” said a footman, whose master 
was scolding him for some neglect of duty, ‘‘but do 
you expect all the virtues of the Decalogue for thirty 
dollars a month?” A similar question might be asked 


JOHN ROGERS 

is a familiar name in most American households, and 
“Rogers’ Groups” is a term which has long been 
synonymous for art as perfect in its development as 
the most costly marbles, yet within the reach of those 
whose appreciation of beauty is not diminished by lim- 
ited means. 

The following incident, which resulted in Mr. Rog- 
ers entering upon the career in which he has won 
such genuine distinction, will doubtless be of interest 
to the readers of the Youth’s Companion: 

At the age of eighteen, Mr. Rogers one day 
dropped in at the office of a friend who had somewhat 
of an artistic turn of mind. Noticing upona shelf a 
bust modelled in clay, he casually asked, “Who made 
that?” The friend replied, “I did.”” ‘What with?” 
“Why, with a stick and some clay.” On going home 
that afternoon, he obtained some clay and a stick, and 
commenced modelling; and to use his own words 
(with the exception of eight years spent in a machine 
shop), he has been modelling ever since. 





by the clerks in the United States Postal Service, whose 
duty compels them to stand as butts for the “speer- 
ings” of the public. Hundreds of foolish questions 


| are asked them every day in the year; yet they are ex- | 


pected to be as amiable and communicative as though 


A correspondent sends us the following list of ques- | 
tions, all of which were asked, in one day, of the clerk 
at the stamp window of a city post-office : 


‘‘How much are the new two-cent stamps?” [This 
| question was asked by a young Sristenen.{ 

“Can I use a three-cent stamp on this letter, instead 
(This from a very pretty girl.] 
“Does this letter weigh more than it ought to?’ 


“Do you mail letters here?” — was asked by an 
anxious old woman, who seemed to be lost.]} 

“Do you make any reduction when a man buys a 
quantity, say adollar’s worth?” [Actually asked by 
x dreamy-looking youth; a poet, perhaps. 

Can I send a postal-card inside this letter for two 
cents?”’ [From a very bewildered old man.] 
“How much are postals by the package !”’ 

very young man.] 

“Does it make any difference whether I put three 
one-cent stamps, or one three-cent stamp, on this let- 
ter?’ [From a colored boy. 

“My son went out to Dakota last fall, and I haven't 
heard from him since. Do you think this letter will 
get to him if I send it to Bismark?’’ [Sadly asked by 
a ragged farmer.] 

“Can’t you trust me for a couple of stamps? I'll pay 
you to-nerrow.”” | From a sharp- map. 

“Don’t you think the Government will take letters 
| for nothing after awhile?” [From a would-be funny 
man. 

a the average post-office clerk looks anx- 
ious, and sometimes seems inclined to lose his temper. 


[From a 
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WILL-POWER. 
Numerous cases are on record where recovery from 
dangerous illness has been due chiefly to the resolute 
| will of the patient, who determined not to die. His 
} mental earnestness scemed to give such a new power 
to the vital forees as to enable them to baflle the dis- 
ease. But every one knows of cases where a resolute 
| will has held sickness in check, and enabled one to at- 
|} tend to important business. The feat wae citen per- 
| formed by the late Chief-Justice Parsons, of Massa- 
chusetts. 





ublic occasions. It was a common saying among his 
riends, ‘‘It will be of no use to invite Parsons; his 
head or his heart or his stomach will be in the way, 
and he won’t come.”’ 

But when the sessions of the Court came, he was 
pure to be in bis place ready for duty. He might have 
been under the doctor's care for days, taking powerfal 
medicines. But let Court open, the strong will obeyed 
the stern summons to duty, and he rose from the sick Ved 
to take his place on the bench. After the labors of the 
court-room were over, he would sometimes return 
again to bed, and to the doctor’s care, till the next day. 


| 
| He rarely went out into company, or took a part on 





——~@>—__-—___——_ 
ENERGETIC RESPONSES. 
The following story may not be true, but it is an 
| humorous illustration of the danger of waking up a 
man, suddenly, from a nap: 


In a large edifice of the Church of England, the 
sleepy clerk, a somewhat old, and not over-intelligent 
man, sat directly beneath the high pulpit of the rec- 
tor, and responded the amens to his reading, as was 
his custom. 

Now, the clerk very often fell asleep during the ser- 
vice, and the rector invented the plan of dropping a 
pea (unnoticed by the congregation) upon his bald 
pate with the mutual understanding that this was to be 
the signal for an “Amen.” 

This worked fairly for a while, when one day the 
rector in his gestures knocked the whole box of peas 
over the pulpit*upon the clerk’s head; and he, being 
sound asleep, jumped up wildly and yelled,— 

“Amen! Amen! Amen! Amen! Amen!” 


—————+or—_—_—_—_ 
HIS PLEA. 

An Irish lawyer, while defending a prisoner, made 
a telling point to the jury. He contended that the evi- 
dence of guilt was insufficient, and said: 

“T must insist, gentlemen, upon your recollecting the 
great principle of English law—that every man is pre- 
sumed innocent until be is proved to be guilty—and 
on that Great Day, geutlemen, when we ourselves are 


called before the Bar of Divine Justice, may you and 
I get the benefit of the doubt.” 


—~@—————— 
A WOMAN’S ANSWER. 

Honor O’Loghlen, the hostess of the ‘‘Gridiron,” an 
old hostel which Irish lawyers frequented, had a ready 
wit: 

Happening to enter the bar-room after dinner, Cur- 
ran pro od her health, “I give de age ago he 
said, “Honor and Honesty.’ ‘ossibly the worthy 
landlady did not feel complimented, for she read 


ily re- 
joined, Your absent friends, Mr, Curran,” 








Mr. Rogers’ mode of working is as follows: Upona 
stand erected on one side of the room is a long iron 
rod, upon which is placed the clay in a compact form 
—the clay being wet in order to make it more pliable 
and elastic. Taking up one of the tools lying upon 
the board (which are all made of box-wood and rub- 
ber, and of his own manufacture), he commences to 
mould and shape the image—often the work of many 
weeks of laborious and concentrated action, requiring 
not only genius, but the utmost patience and skilful 
manipulation, for the attainment of the desired end. 
Then a cast in plaster is taken and finished with his 
own hand, after which his work is done, so far as per- 
sonal labor is concerned. The plaster is then sent to 
the foundry, where, at a great expense, it is cast in 
bronze—this cast being reserved by him as the model 
from which are made the future moulds for the repro- 
duction of the design. It takes from two to three 
months to model a group, three months to make a 
bronze copy, and six months before it is given to the 
public. His groups show not only pains-taking skill 
and care in working out details, but high culture, lofty 
 starpuamnsae and warm human sympathy; and it is tbis 
ast named quality which has assured him so much 
success among the masses, and won for him the en- 
viable title, “the Artist of the Common People.” 





A STORY OF THE UNSEEN WORLD. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” etc. $1.25, 


This is a story of the unseen world, of its possible ac- 
tivities, its sense of security, its illumination, and ex- 
periences, as a reverent imagination foresees them. It 
appeals to the hopes and longings of all who have lost 
dear friends, and who seek to realize the life into which 
they have entered. 


“It is probably safe to predict that it will be the best 
read book of the season. For ourselves we must confess 
to finishing it at one reading. . . . The glimpses of 
the occupations, joys, and reunions of the heavenly ex- 
istence—all this is conveyed with a tenderness, a rever- 
ence, and a vivid power, which make a profound fin- 
pression upon the reader's mind. . . . The effect of 
the book is to make this life better worth living, and the 
next life better worth desiring. The author’s concep- 
tions of heaven are wholly pure and lofty, yet warm 
with human love and interest. They touch the deepest 
yearnings of the soul, and serve to strengthen faith and 
quicken aspirations.”—Soston Journal, 

“Imagination carries Miss Phelps, as the title indicates, 
on a bolder flight than when, some years ago, she only 
looked through ‘The Gates Ajar,’ and she tries to an- 
swer more fully than before the unformulated questions 
of curious believers; but apart from all this, the story 
is a beautiful piece of art, rising at times almost to the 
domain of poetry. . . . Few will deny that it is in- 
7 — by a pare. om, = a feeling, and 

iat its general tendency is elevating and religious.”— 
New York Tribune. . . — 

“The Gates Ajar’ was an interesting book, but it bears 
no comparison with ‘Beyond the Gates, in which Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps has with ripened intellect and strong- 
er soul taken the same theme and wrought it into what 
is at once a remarkable piece of literary art and an ex- 
traordinary spiritual flight.”—Springfield Republican, 





EMERSON’S WORKS. 


New and Complete Edition, In eleven volumes, Price 
$1.75 a volume. 

This edition includes the prose and poetical writings 
of Mr. Emerson hitherto published in’ book torm, om 
in addition, two new volumes of essays, lectures*an 
speeches. 

tA circular giving full particulars of this veau- 
tiful edition will be sent on application, 





HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 


New Riverside Edition, Complete, with Introductory 
Notes by GEORGE P. LATHROP. An original etching 
and vignette woodcut in each volume. In twelve vol- 
umes, crown 8yo. Each, $2.00; the set, $24.00. 

t#” Acircular giving all details of this admirable 
edition will be sent to any address, 





RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by RICHARD GRANT WHITE. With Glossa- 
| rial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In three vol- 
umes. I., Cumedies; II., Histories and Poems; UL, 
Tragedies. Crown 8yo, gilt top. Each, $2.50; the set, 
$7.50; half calf, $15.00, 
A remarkably good edition of Shakespeare for libra- 
ries, public and private. 
G@™ Send for circular describing it, 








AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS, 


Edited by HORACE E. ScupDEr. 
Vol. I. Virginia. ° By JOHN EsTEN COOKE. 
Vol. II. Oregon, By REV. WILLIAM Barrows. 





“Christmas And when it 


comes but once comes,it brings 


@ year, good cheer.” 





OUR GREETING TO ALL. 

In 1881 we sold over ONE MILLION CARDS, in 
1882 nearly TWO MILLION, and in 1883 we hope the 
liberal inducements we offer will retain for us all our 
old friends and bring us many new ones. 


No. I-FOR 50 CENTS 17 MARCUS’ WARD’S, 
PRANG’S, TUCK’S and other finest Christmas and 
New Year (ards, together with an eight-page Calen- 
dar, printed tastefully in colors. containing new 
rates of postage, or a handsome Fringed Card, 
In ordering, please specify which is preferred. 

No. 2—FOR 50 CENTS 10 large and fine Cards from 
the above publishers, and one beautiful Satin Card, 
with gilt edges, 

No. 3—FOR $1.00 a choice selection of 25 beautiful 
Cards of MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, etc., and one 
elegant large Satin Card (very choice) with gilt 
edges. 

We have also a fine lot of Fringed Cards at 10, 15, 
25, 35, 50 and 75 cents and $1 each, for Christmas, 
Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with 
care for different tastes and ages, as specified. 

FOR 25 CENTS 8 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, 
TUCK’S, and other beautiful Cards, together with a 
pretty folding Calendar in colors. 

Stamps or Postal Notes Received, 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, and other beautiful 
Cards, no two alike, for ®1. Better assortment, $2, 
A very choice selection, no two alike, &3, ese 
Cards will be furnished all of one size, if desired. 
Every Card warranted new and fresh. 

Children’s taste for artistic and beautiful Cards can- 
not be cultivated too early. si 


We refer by permission to Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Post- 
master, Boston, and to the publishers of the YOUTH’s 
COMPANION. 


H. H. CARTER, 
Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
To AGENTS and DEALERS or ANY ONE 











in any ofthese Packanes will bol reedlly for ave ort 
¥ for five or ten 
cents eac}), a handsome profit can be realized. 





orde $5.00 of the above packets, at one cme, 28} -00 


Each volume l6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“It is clear that this series will occupy an entirely new 
place in our historical literature. Written by coupe- 
tent and aptly Chosen authors from fresh materials, in 
convenient form and with a due regard to proportion 
and proper emphasis, they promise to supply most satis- 
| facturily a positive want.”—Soston Journal. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 





By HorAcE E. SCUDDER. 


THE ENGLISH BODLEY FAMILY. 


Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and 
Country. 

The Bodleys Telling Storic s. 
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For the Companion, 


THANKSGIVING NIGHT. 


Across the prairie moans the wind, 
And morn will come with whirling snow; 
Now bolt the door, and bar the blind; 
The guests are gone, the fire is low. 
We'll heap the grate, and in its blaze 
This Iiinois Thanksgiving night, 
Call back the loved or other ass. 
And the old home ot our delight. 


Ah, Mary! here are thousand things 
I never thought to see or own:— 

Great corn fields where the sunlight flings 
Its gold, nor finds one marring stone; 
And breadths of waving wheat; and herds 
Unnumbered on the prairies wide ; 
And brighter flowers, and rarer birds, 
That flame and sing on every side. 


But oh, to-night I’m in the hills! 

I hear the wind sweep through the pines! 
And see the lakes, the laughing rills, 

he far horizon’s mountain lines! 

Monadnoe’s stream, the river flows 

By bordering elms and meadows down, 
Dark where the bridge its shadow throws, 

And the tali church-spire marks the town; 


The spire whose bell rang high and clear, 
Each Sabbath morn the country round, 
And mournful tolled when —— the bier 
Slow-moving to the burial ground. 
And on the common’s grassy are 
The meeting-house looms white and grim, 
Its sounding-board still poised in air, 
Though done with sermon, psalm and hymn. 


I search for May-flowers in the dell,— 
Oh, never bloom was half so fair! 
And lean above the moss-grown well 
To see my face refleeted there. 
The glad thrush warbles by the wood; 
The robin makes the orchard gay; 
And from the alders’ solitude 
The cuckoo calls at break of day. 


Throned on the fragrant hay I ride 
Back to the barn in golden eves; 
And gather chestnuts brown, and hide 
In autumn noons amid the sheaves; 
Or, shouting till the echoes wake, 
Hunt blithe for eggs among the mows; 
And up the brook, and through the brake, 
From the far ridge bring home the cows. 
And when Kearsarge is crowned with snow, 
And dry leaves sweep along the way, 
Comes on, with love and mirth aglow, 
November's pride, Thanksgiving Day. 
What fires are lit! what feasts are set! 
What welcome waits for every comer! 
Though drifts may fall and north winds fret, 
Within is jy and song and summer. 


Alas! that blazing hearth is cold! 

The hill stands desolate and bare! 
No stir at morn; no flocks in fold; 

No children’s laugh to charm the air! 
Nor orchards blush, nor lilacs blow; 

And fiéids once rich with corn and clover 
Are pastures lone the foxes know, 

Aud the shy plover whistles over. 


While they who filled the house with cheer, 
Though storms beat wild against the pane, 
Have slumbered low this many a year 
y aloyeres thm ryf voods to the plain. 
sweet regret! 
still behold! 
rs, and yet 
the old. 
A larger life in larger lands; 
A wider heaven and warmer suns; 
God ent that while Monadnoc stands, 
And Mississippi seaward runs, 
While homes we build, and harvests reap, 
While love is dear and memory thrills, 
With reverent faith the prairies keep 
The ancient virtues of the hills! 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
— +> a 


For the Companion, 
OLD THANKSGIVING CUSTOMS. 


The Puritans were not a pleasure-loving people. 
If they had been, they would not have grubbed a 
living from the rocky soil which gave its stores 
only on compulsion. They took kindly to but 
one festal day, and that they, made the jubilee of 
farmers, who feared God and worked two hundred 
and twelve days in the year. 

On Thanksgiving they combined the duty of 
thanking God with the mirth of sedate men, and 
with the joy of charity. It was to them a day of 
“solemn mirth.” Men who rejoiced under the 
shadow of eternity saw no inconsistency between 
the two terms. Soon that day they praised the 
bountiful Giver, ate and drank, and sent portions 
unto them that had none. 

For years custom made it imperative that on 
the day preceding Thanksgiving, gifts should be 
sent to the pastor and to the poor. The good old 
man,—in those days minister and people were 
united until death parted them,—dressed in his 
best suit of home-made black, sat in his parlor 
ready to receive the favors which his people never 
forgot. 

Hams, turkeys, chickens, cheeses, jars of but- 
ter, boxes of honey and bushels of apples crowd- 
ed his larder. Loads of firewood were piled into 
the shed. Old Dobbin, the gentle gray, who knew 
every child and every hitching-post in the parish, 
pricked up his ears as the corn and the hay were 
tumbled into the barn. 

There were pleasant thoughts in the good pas- 
tor’s heart, which throbbed almost as lovingly 
for his flock as for his God, when he knelt at even- 
tide to give thanks for the many gifts. 

The poor were also so remembered that the hol- 
iday came with a bountiful hand to the widow 
and the orphan. No stinted morsel was doled out 
on that day, even to the thriftless beggar. 

In some sections of New England it was the 
practice of the poor to knock at the doors of the 
well-to-do, on the evening before, and beg “some- 
thing for Thanksgiving.” 

Yankee boys were as full of fun then as they 
are now. Children of comfortable neighbors, by 
way of « joke, would dress themselves in cast-off 
clothing, and pay « begging visit to the houses of 
those they knew. 


Sometimes the little mimics, deceived by the 
apparent credulity of their elders, would enter, 
and keep up the show and the fun. But usually, 
their courage failed when the door was opened. 
| Then they would skurry away, shouting and 
laughing, almost before their mock requests had 
| received any answer. 


+o 


MY WISH-BONE. 


I had got the ‘“‘wish-bone”! It was Thanksgiving 
Day at grandfather’s old place in New Hampshire, 
twenty-three years ago last November, and I a little 

lad six years old. Whata grand day that was! Why, 

a vision of the double table, with the great, well- 

browned turkey and the plum pudding, so big it bad 
| to be brought on in a milk-pan, comes back as freshly, 
| more freshly, than the doings of last week. What 
eyes we have for good things when six years old! And 
| what appetites, too, for that matter! 

No doubt grandfather had slyly slipped the wish- 
bone into my plate; but I thought my finding it a 
piece of the purest good luck, and I was as proud of 
it as a caliph of his conquests. 


| My faith in those days was strong in wish-bones. I 
pee that one clean, and as soon as dinuer was over 
| 1 wanted to wish. First one, then another of my cous- 
| ins—HRiram, Frank, Emma—were challenged to take 
one side of the bone, and wish with me. But they, 
older, all declined. ‘It’s too green,” they said. ‘‘Hang 
it up over the fireplace till next week.” 

But I had my ‘‘wish’’—the thing [ most wanted—in 
my mind, and I was not willing to be put off. So I 
still went round the table, teasing one and another to 
wish with me, till I was ready to cry with vexation, 
while the others laughed at me. 

But my Aunt Theodora—how well I remember my 
| fair-faced, blue-eyed Aunt Dora!—beckoned me to 

come to her. ‘I will wish with you, my Eddy,” she 
said. 

We wished—then tugged and twisted at the tough 
bone, she laughiug, I very much in earnest. 1 was the 
fortunate one, and I got the wish, thatis, the larger - 
of the wish-bone. had wisbed fora sled, and I got 

| it two days after. 

Aunt Theodora did not then tell me Aer wish; but I 
still recollect seeing her write something witb ber pen- 
cil on a slip of paper, and then she wrapped the two 
brokem bits of bone up in it. 

| Nineteen years passed. I was in Brownville, Texas. 
It was the year 1877. Of myself I may say that I had 
not prospered thus far in life, though I bad been en- 
gaged in various schemes for money-getting. My as- 
sociates there were bad, and I am sorry to say I was 

| much like them. Step by step I had gradually fallen 
into debasing habits, and had become a companion of 

sbarpers and adventurers. 

| One day, toward the last of November that year, a 
letter came to my address. I had forgotten the hand- 
writing. The letter seemed to have something hard 

| and clumsy in it. 

1 felt it curiously with my fingers, then broke it 
open. Inside was a piece of white paper, yellowed 
with age, wrapped round two withered bits of bone. 
Pencilled on the paper were the long-ago written 
words: 

“I wish that Eddy may grow up an honest man and 
a true Christian gentleman.” 

Beneath was written more recently, “This was my 
wish, Eddy,—the one I didu’t tell you,—when we 
wished together yearsand years ago. May I still hope 

| that it will come true?’’ 

A curious sensation of strange, long-forgotten things 

} struggled within me at sight of this relic of my young- 
| er, purer years. Yes, there was the old wish-bone. 
| Again I saw the Thanksgiving table and the circle of 
| dear old bome folks, amid them the thoughtful face 
and kind blue eyes of Aunt Theodora. 

I will not say tbat I was stricken with strange or 

| violent remorse. But somehow I was able, at that 
moment, to see clearly what I was and what I ought to 
be; and before I got up from my chair I bad made a 
resolve. 

Three days later I left Brownville and came home to 
New England. My first step was then to choose a 
useful, honest business; one in which I felt it possible 

|} to live honorably before all men. And thatI have 
done. I am now trying to live an industrious, upright, 

| honorable life. That old wish-bone and my aunt’s 

| gentle, prayerful interest and love were the means, 

| == God, of saving me from a life of vice and 
shame. 
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CHASING A BURGLAR, 

A New York burglar once met his match in a mes- 
senger-boy, whose wit and tenacity brought the offend- 
er to justice. The story, as told by the New York 
Times, compliments the shrewdness and energy of a 
boy, who has the making of aman in him. The boy 
had been sent from a district office to Broadway to 
answer a call from a private house on Thirteenth Street 
about four o’clock in the morning. The street lamps 
had been extinguished, aud it was sodark that the lit- 
tle fellow had great difficulty in finding the numbers. 
Finally he found the right house and rang the bell. A 
man opened the door and asked in a gruff voice what 
was wanted. 


The boy asked if he had not rung for a messenger. 

“No,” said the man, savagely; “I didn’t call for no 
messenger. What d’ye want to be rousing a respecta- 
bie citizen at this time of night for? I’ve a good mind 
to have you arrested !’’ 

he boy was about to go down the steps, when a 
second-story window was thrown open and a man’s 
voice screamed ,— 

“Help! Burglara! Police! There’s a man in my 
house! Help! help!” 

At this outcry the man who had opened the front 
door swore terrifically. Then be darted down the 
steps and off towards Broadway, and the messenger- 
boy ksew he was the burglar. 

The thought of allowing the man to escape without 
an effort to effect his capture never occurred to the lit- 
tle fellow, and he started after him. 

Being fleeter of foot than the man, he soon caught 
up to him, when the latter made a sudden turn and 
rushed at him. 

The boy easily got out of his way, however, and the 
burglar swore a succession of oaths which would have 
staggered a pirate. He déclared he would kill him, but 
the litthe messenger suggested that he catch him first. 

Then the burglar darted away, taking something 
from his pocket and throwing it iuto the street. The 
boy picked it up and found it was a silk handkerchief, 
and again started in pursuit. 

It was es to get light by this time. The boy 
crossed to the opposite side of the street, and there 
met a policeman. 

He hurriedly told him that the man was a thief who 
had just been breaking into a house and the officer told 
him to keep the man in sight and he would arrest him. 

The burglar missed the boy and thought he had 
| ee up the chase, for he t the door of a tenement- 

use, and, finding that it was locked, walked boldly 
down towards the officer, not dreaming that the blue- 
coat was aware of bis character. 

The boy dodged behind a wagon, and as the burglar 
and officer came abreast of each r, he called to the 
policeman to seize him. 

Then the little messenger volunteered to show the 

r the house where he had first discovered the bur- 
glar, and the man was taken there, protesting his inno- 
cence all the way. 

They found several policemen searching the prem. 
fees, and the gentleman of the house fuliy identified 
the map. The bandkerchief he bad thrown away, 














which had been stolen from the house, was also proof 
agaiust bim. 

-\t the pvulice-station he was recognized as an old 
offender, aud be was afterwards sentenced to a term in 
State Prison a few weeks later. 

The messenger-boy was complimented by the court, 
and was presepted with twenty dollars by the gentle- 
man whose house the burglar had attempted to rob. 


——__+or—_____—_- 
For the Companion. 


AN OCEAN INCIDENT. 
Far out at sea, it was Thanksgiving Day, 
nd we were off Good ope; 
The wind blew shrilly out of Table Bay, 
And strained were spar and rope. 
On deck we saw the bustling captain come, 
With face of anxious care; 
For outward bound, he sighed to think of home, 
nd dear reunions there. 


“We've little to be thankful for,” he said, 
m seaman’s  awegg tone; . head, 
“The paeonye ong, the ocean gales ahe: 
Naught else our voyage has shown.” 
His little daughter climbed the bulwarks high, 
And o’er the surge that roared, 
Her sweet laugh rang, when, lo! the fearful cry, 
“The child is overboard!” 
“Down helm, down helm! and lay the yard aback!” 
The captain’s sturdy arm 
Is struggling in the vessel’s foamy track, 
Above the sea’s alarm. 
Saved! saved! he stood upon the deck, 
Beside his child: and then, 
“What though all else,” he said, “were gone to wreck ? 
Thank God with me, my men!” 
G. H.C. 
———————+or—__—_——_ 


“OVERTON’S LEAP.” 

The land on which Portiand, Oregon, stands was 
purchased of a balf-breed named Overton. It is said 
that he was originally called ‘“Turnover,”’ in allusion to 
the fact that in the skirmishes between the settlers and 
the Indians, he fought alternately on both sides. ‘Turn- 
over was transposed into Overturn, and that into Over, 
ton. A correspondent of the Boston Journal tells this 
story as to Overton’s final fate. 


After Overton left Oregon he next appeared as a 
trader between the Mexicans and Indians on the fron- 
tier of Mexico. But baviug outrageously cheated both 
parties, the Indians sought bis life, aud the Mexican 
government, for some crime not recorded, set a price 
upon his head. 

He disappeared for a long time, but one day a party 
of Comanches came across him in Texas and immedi- 
ately gave chase. 

Overton was mounted on a powerful mustang, and 
for a time distanced bis pursuers, but comiug to a deep 
chasm, which was about twenty-five feet wide, was 
suddenly checked in his escape. 

His horse was too exhausted to make the leap, and 
the Indians being out of sight behind a bill, he resolved 
to resort to strategy. 

Dismounting be pricked his borse with his knife, 
causing the animal to leap over the precipice. 

A large hollow log lay a short distance from the 
edge of the chasm, into which he crept unperceived (as 
he thought) by his enemies. 

The Indians, however, bad reached the top of the 
bill and saw his last movements. 

‘They rode up to the log and commenced, for his ben- 
efit, a narration of the tortures which they intended to 
iuflict when they should catch him, and finally one of 
the party proposed having dinner on the spot, 

Overton’s feelings may be imagined when they pro- 
ceeded to light a fire within a few inches of him, beside 
the log. 

His position, of course, became untenable, and he 
slid out, preferring to be shot rather than to be roasted 
to death. 

His persecutors opened fire on him, and desperate as 
the chance was, he made a dash at the chasm. ‘To the 
amazement of the Indians he cleared it by a foot. 

Unfortunately for him, however, one foot alighted 
on a loose stone; he lost his balance, staggered back- 
ward, and roiled to the bottom of the chasm, where his 
body was found beside that of his horse. 

The chasm bears the name to this day of ‘‘Overton’s 
Leap.” 
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CALIFORNIA SHEEP-SHEARING, 

The sheep-ranches of California are usually desolate 
places, and the herders lead a lonely life. Insanity, it 
is said, occurs frequently among them, Sometimes a 
herder leads only a few mouths of this life of loneliness 
and then goes suddenly mad. But during the sheep- 
shearing season, the life is one of excitement, owing to 
the presence of gangs of Mexicaus. The work they 
do and how they do it is described in the following 
paragraphs: 


A shed sixty feet long by twenty-five wide, sides 
open; small pens full ot sheep surrounding it on three 
sides; eighty men bent over at every possible angle, 
eighty sheep being tightly held in every possible posi- 
tion, eighty shears flashing, glancing, clipping; bright 
Mexican eyes shining, laughing Mexican. voices jest- 


ng. 

At first, it seemed only a confused scene of phantas- 
magoria. As our eyes became familiarized, the coufu- 
sion disentangled itself, and we could note the splen- 
did forms of the men and their marvellous dexterity in 
using the shears. 

Less than five minutes it took from the time a sheep 
was grasped, dragged in, thrown down, seized by the 
shearer’s knees, till it was set free, clean shorn, and 
its three-pound fleece tossed on a table outside. 

A good shearer shears seventy or eighty sheep in a 
day; men of extra dexterity shear a hundred. The 
Indians are famous for skill at shearing, and iu all their 
large villages are organized shearing bands, with cap- 
tains, that go from rauch to ranch ip the shearing sea- 
son. 

A pay-clerk stood in the centre of the shed with a 
leathern wallet full of five-ceut pieces. As soon as a 
man had sheared his sheep, he ran to the clerk, fleece 
in band, threw down the fleece, and received his five- 
cent piece. 

In one corner was a barrel of beer, which was re- 
tailed at five cents a glass; and far too many of the 
five-cent pieces changed hands again thg next miuute 
ut the beer-barrel. 

As fast as the fleeces were tossed out from the shed, 
they were thrown up to a man standing on the top of 
the roof. ‘(bis man flung therm into an enormous bale- 
sack, swinging wide-mouthed from a derrick; in the 
sack stood avother man, who jumped on the wool to 
pack it down tight. 
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FATHER AND SON. 

Sir Robert Peel, the honest and able English states. 
man, was the son of a cotton-spinner. He was proud 
of the fact that he had sprung from the ranks of the 
democracy. Aristocratic distinctions and honors he 
regarded with something more than indifference. He 
rejected them, because he was too proud of the name 
of Peel to hide it under the title of a peer. 

Sir Robert's father was a Tory and a warm admirer 
of that eminent statesman, William Pitt. He was 
anxious that his son, whom he had trained for public 
life, should follow in Pitt’s path. But an anecdote 
shows that the father was afraid lest the young man 
should become a reformer : 

When Peel entered the Honse of Commons in 1909, 
the father went to the then Premier, Lord Liverpval, 








and said, “My son, you may be sure, is a young man 
of rare talent, and will one day play au important 
part. But 1 know him well; at boutom his teudencies 
are Whig. If we do not immediately enlist bim in our 
ranks, he will escape from us. Give him something 
to do; he will serve you well, but you must make sure 
of him without delay.” 

The father’s opinion was prophetic. Sir Robert did 
subsequently desert the Conservatives in oruer to re- 
peal the Corn Laws and thereby give the English peo- 
ple cheap bread. 

He and his father were for several years colleagues 
in the House of Commons. Once they appeared on 
opposite sides. The father presented a petition from 
Loudon merchants against a change in the curreucy 
laws which the son had proposed. 

“To-night,” said the old man, speaking with emo- 
tion, “I shall have to oppose a very near and dear rela- 
tive.” “Among the difficulues presenting themselves 
to me in discussing this question,’’ said the son, in re- 
ply, ‘tis one which pains me; I mean the necessity I 
am under of My eae myself to an authority to which 
I have always bowed from my youth up, and to which 
1 hope | shall always continue to bow with deference. 
My excuse is now, that I have a great public duty im- 
posed upon me, and that, whatever may be my private 
feelings, from that duty I must not shrink.” 


—* 
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HE WAS NOT DEAD. 

It would be impossible to construct an alphabet that 
nobody could make mistakes with—but apparently the 
dots and lines of telegraphic writing afford every op- 
portunity to a careless operator for the ridiculous 
blunders that now almost make a comic literature by 
themselves. One of our exchanges has a laughable 
three-column story, full of involved situations, all made 
out of the difference of a dot, which can be described 
in a few words: 


The mistake bappened in an office in Scotland, 
through which an irascible, middle-aged merchant un- 
dertook to convey the intelligence to his absent young 
wife that he was ill and wished her to return. The 
message was transmitted as follows: 


“Mrs. MEIKLE, L—, To MRS. BLEND, Woodburn 
House, Glasgow.—Your husband is dead. Come down 
at once.” 

Mrs. Blend happening to be among frieuds who volun- 
teered their services in every way, the affair developed 
into extensive funcral preparations, the purchase and 
sending on of a coffin from Glasgow, etc., and came 
near culminating in a divorce suit by the alleged “dead” 
man. 

The following is the explanation with which the 
post-master (in charge of the telegraph office) suc- 
ceeded in mollifying Mr. Bleud when that injured and 
irate gentleman recovered sufliciently to go down and 
“interview” him: 

“lam exceedingly sorry the mistake has been made; 
but, if you will bear with me a moment, I'll explain. 
‘The difference between ‘bad’ and ‘dead’ is not very 
great in the telegraph alphabet—it is altogether in what 
is technically called spacing, According to the dot 
and dash system of telegraphy,” continued the post- 
master, who took paper and pencil to illustrate it, ‘the 
word ‘bad’ is thus written and spaced : 

b—.. a. d—.. 
the word ‘dead’ is written thus: 
d—-. e. aw d—. 
being exactly the same number of beats or dots and 
dashes. When telegraphed these are the characters: 


— —.. bad, 








and 
—. + oo —.. dead; 
you will observe there is, after all, only the difference 


ofadot. Lam glad, however, that the dot bas turned 
out to be in your favor.” 


Hr rr—__——— 
A DANGEROUS BIRD. 

A writer in The Century, describing ostrich-farming 
in South Africa, gives this amusing picture: “When 
one approaches a vicious bird’s camp at the breeding- 
season, the cock exalts his head and body, and coming 
toward the stranger with stately and very deliberate 
strides, begins to hiss loudly, like a goose or a serpent, 
at the same time erecting all his feathers and spread- 
ing bis wings till he becomes twice his usual size. 

‘“When perhaps twenty yards off, he drops suddenly 
on his knees, appearing as it were in a sitting posture. 
Curving his neck haughtily back over his body, he 
swings it swaggeringly from side to side, at each move- 
ment knocking his head violently against his body. 


“In this performance he partly fills his throat with 
air, so that every thud is accompanied by a peculiar 
gurgling sound; while keeping time to these move- 
ments, his great wings swing alternately backward 
and forward in a boastful manuer. 

“This is called the ‘challenge.’ It is well-named, 
for there is a bragging, tread-on-the-tail-o’-me-coat air 
about it that would be irresistibly laughable—if only 
it could be seen from the safe side of a tall fence, iu- 
stead of over the low barrier of dried bushes of which 
most camps are composed. 

“After continuing the challenge from five minutes to 
a quarter of an hour, the bird leaps up and comes 
toward you with a jaunty bound, but after a few steps 
drops down aguin to repeat the challenge. Thus reach- 
ing the fence he paces up aud down angrily in his 
eagerness to get out, or hisses and dances iv rage be- 
fore you, with wings elevated like two enormous fans. 

‘He is ever threatening to leap the fence, but, hap- 
pily for the nervous visitor, he never does it. A very 
ow fence will suffice to keep them within bounds, and 
unless panic-struck they will seldom jump either feuce 
or ditch. 

“If, however, the bird gets near enough to his oppo- 
nent to give the so-called kick, he lifts bLis-bony leg as 
high as his body and throws it forward with demonaic 
grotesqueness, and brings it down with terrible force. 

“His object is to rip the enemy down with his dan- 
gerous claw, but in most cases it is the flat bottom of 
bis foot which strikes, and the kick is dangerous as 
much from its sheer power as from its lacerating ef- 
fects. It is a movement of terrible velocity and power, 
at all events. 

“Several instances may be mentioned of berd-boys 
being thus either wounded, maimed, or killed out- 
right. One case occurred near Graff Reinet, in which 
a borse had his back broken by a single blow. In this 
case the bird had endeavored to kill the rider, but 
mis3ed and struck the horse.” 
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“HERE IT IS.” 

The New York Tribune tells a story about a well- 
known philanthropist of that city, which illustrates that 
some men are always on the look-out for an opportun- 
ity to dv good, and when they find it, the deed of char- 
ity is done and no fuss made aboutit. The 7rilune 
says: 





A woman, feeble and bent with age and overwork, 

apes into a New York horse-car, 

he hobbied to a seat (fortunately there was one va- 
cant), and, depositing her bundle on the floor, proceed- 
ed to fumble in her pockct for her fare. 

After much searching she produced a quarter, which 
she handed to the conductor. 

He returned the change to her trembling fingers, but 
before she could put it in her pocket, a picee—probably 
a dime—fell to the floor and was lost between the slate 
at her feet. In vain did she try to find it. 

It pained her to bend so low, and with a look of resig- 
nation she gave it up. 

A tall man dressed in black sat facing her, and 
watehed ber intently as she leaned back iu her sent, 
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His hand went to his pocket, then, stooping forward, 
he appeared to be looking for the lost coin, and with an 
“Ah! here it is, madam,” he stretched his hand to the 
floor, and raising it, deposited the money iu ber lap. 

He rose avd immediately left the car. The old 
woman beckoned to the conductor, and showing him a 
tive-dollar gold piece, asked if he bad not given it to her 
by mistake. 

He assured her he had given her two dimes. 

She could not understand how she came by it, but a 
few of the passengers could, and as she put her hand to 
her face to hide the tears of joy that dimmed her eyes, 
some one whispered the stranger’s name. 

He is one of the best-known philanthropists of New 
York, a member of a family noted ~ many years far 
and wide for its countless good deed 
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CATCHING AND BOILING. 

The Hot Springs of the Yellowstone Park consist of 
many pools of boiling water, which vary from forty 
feet in length by twenty-five to about one-tenth that 
size. A bewildering scene presents itself to the visi- 
tor. He sees tints as rich and varied as the colors of 
the rainbow. The water is mostly of a turquoise blue, 
but so translucent that the most minute fretting deep 
down upon the sides and bottoms of the pools is plainly 
visible. There is one place where the fisherman can 
catch atrout in a stream and, without removing the 
fish from the hook or stirring from his tracks, cook it 
in a boiling spring. Among the recent visitors to the 
Hot Springs, there was a Boston banker, who, having 
heard the story, which was regarded as a ‘‘Munchau- 

en” by many, stole off, without saying a word to any 
one. The result is told by a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune : 

A couple of hourg later he was seen to approach the 
hotel panting and out of breath, excitement depicted 
in every line of his face. 

“Hello, M——! what’s the matter?” 

“I’ve got him! I’ve done it! Here he is!” 

At the same time the ordinarily sedate and composed- 
looking old gentleman swings a tomato-can triumph- 
antly above his head, and displays to the group quickly 
gathered about him a boiled trout, about four inches 
in length, reposing peacefully at the bottom of the can. 

It is tasted by those present, everybody declaring 
that a little salt is all that is necessary to render the 
fish palatable. 

As soon as the fact had been demonstrated, every- 
body with any pretence of being a fisherman, hastene od 
down to the Gardiner River to catch and cook trout. 

This feat of catching trout and boiling it without 
detaching it from the hook is one which can be suc- 
cessfully performed in different places within the 
park. 

Boiling springs are frequently met with on the bor- 
ders of streams, discharging their overflow into the 
fresh water. 

Strange to say, fish approach at times very oe 
to the spot where the sulphurous water mingles wit 
that of the stream, raising the temperature of the lat- 
ter considerably, but seemingly without affecting 
them. 
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THE P AND Q SOCIETY. 


Many fathers and mothers ignore the fact that the 
place to learn to speak English correctly is the home. 
But there are parents who, instead of leaving this im- 
portant matter wholly to the schvol-room, train their 
children something after the fashion described in the 
following extract from the Christian at Work: 


We have a sitting-room in our home, and our sitting- 
room is like a kingdom; that is to say, there are sover 
eigus—father and mother—and subjecta—the latter be- 
ing the children. 

Then we have a few court ladies in the shape of two 
aunts anda pair of cousins, aud one Lord Chamber- 
lain, who is uncle to the children. 

Now among the rules in our sitting-room is ore 
which is important; it involves the right of every one 
to criticise every one else’s English. 

So if some one in our sitting-room says “he don’t,” 
at once some kindly critic chirps up, ‘He doesn't, 
please.” 

It is interesting to watch the workings of this rule, 
and see how it leads to better speaking of one’s native 
tongue. The /apsi which are constantly coming up 
are numerous, and at times annoying. 

Tbus the other day a minister called, and said in the 
course of his conversation that he had made an irre- 
Srag-able error. 

Then when the minister had gone Bob spoke up, and 
said the minister should not have said he made an er- 
ror, but that he committed it. 

Then Kitty Douglass, a visitor, spoke up, and told 
Aunt Newkirk that irre-frag-able wasn’t right, but 
that it should be ir-refrage able—and it is all true. 

We all use the long x in our sitting-room. We don’t 
say ‘Toozday, nor yet Chewsday. But we do say Tews- 
day, and that is right. We don’t say “‘awlternate,” 
but we do say alternate, and this, too, is right. 


cienttademncggial 
A GOAT AT CHURCH, 

In Scotland the shepherd-dogs accompanied their 
masters to church, and bebaved themselves as decor- 
ously as the human worshippers. A writer in the 
South Carolina Advocate tells the story of a goat who 
insisted upon entering a church during service-time 
and resisted forcible removal. He says: 


“Old Billy” had taken his position on the abutment 
in an out-of-the- "= space, obstructing no one enter- 
ing the cburch. The congregation, which was very 
large, had assembled. Rev. Wm. A. Smith, then a 
young man of magnificent physique and commanding 
presence, was pastor of the church. 

He had arisen, and was reading the opening hymn, 
and had proceeded through two or three stanzas, when 
Old Billy entered the front door, and started deliber-. 
ately up the centre aisle, chewing his cud, nodding bis 
head, swaying his gray beard, and looking this way 
and that, until, just as the doctor was reading the last 
stanza, he rez ached the front of the chancel, where he 
paused and looked up at the preacher. 

Just as the last line of the hymn fell from the doc- 
tor’s lips, Old Billy responded “B-b-bah ! 

An awkward pause ensued. A suppressed titter ran 
through the congregation. Whereupon, one df the 
stewards of the church, not a strong, stout man, with 
more of valor than discretion, took it on himself to 
eject the intruder. Old Billy stubbornly maintained 
his rights, and resented the indignity offered him. 

The steward took him by his strong annulated horns 
to lead him out. Old Billy was insulted; and, in vio- 
lation of the proprieties of religious worship, he made 
a vigorous push and toss of his horns, and lifted the 
steward over the pew, to the consternation of the la- 
dies. 

Reinforcements were called into requisition; and, 
after a very ridiculous scuffle, the goat was put out and 
the services proceeded. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

No knowledge is useless. Whatever one learns from 
books, in society, or from nature, may at some time 
come into use. Lawyers have gained great cases by 
recalling, at a critical moment, principles or illustra- 
tions acquired years before without the thought of ever 
using them. 

A ship was wrecked, years ago, on the Sussex coast 


of England, All the crew perished, save four sailors, 
who were cast on the rocks. But ne the tide was rie 





ing rapidly, they feared it would soon cover the rocks, 
and that their escape from death would be impossible. 

Suddenly, oue of the sailors saw a little plant grow- 
ing on the rocks, and examining it more minutely, 
found it to"be the hire. He happened to know 
that that plant never grows under water, and was, 
therefore, uble to assure his companions of their safety. 

Hugh Miller, in one of the daring adventures of bis 
boyhood, climbed a lofty cliff to take some young ra- 
vens from a nest; but when just stepping on a smooth 
rock, sloping towards the nest, the sun broke from a 
cloud and the surface of the rock glistened. His geo- 
logical knowledge enabled him to detect at once a layer 
of chlorite, slippery as soap or grease. He turned 
back, shuddering at the danger so nearly encountered. 
A few ears later, a skilful cragsman, with no know!l- 
edge of geology, made the same venture, and shot 
straight over the cliff to instant death on the rocks be- 
low. 

a 
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ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 

The laboring classes of this country often think their 
lot a hard one, but they fare sumptuously compared 
with similar classes in Europe. The cottages of the 
English peasants generally have but two rooms, one 
the living room by day, and the other a chamber in 
which the whole family sleep at night. The floors are 
of mud, and the roofs covered with thatch, through 
which the rain easily penetrates. 





They are bailt often on low ground, undrained, and 
are damp the year through. A visitor says they are 
not fit habitations for cattle, and incapable of compari- 
son with the well-built stables of the landlords. 

The wages for labor are small, and meat is rarely 
seen on the table of the laborer,—in many families it is 
never seen. Potatoes and poor bread form the custom. 
ary diet. Rheumatism and typhus fever attack the 
dwellers in these cottages, because they live in dampness 
and filth. 

Compared with such wretchedness even the poor 
among us may almost be called comfortable. If they 
are in good health and free from vices, they may secure 
a decent home and a good supply of nutritious food. 
There are few families where meat is not provided at 
least once a day. 








Hall’s Hair Renewer is officially and unqualifiedly 
indorsed by the State Assayer of Massachusetts. [Adv. 
ee 

No other in all the lists of kidney remedies works 
such wonderful cures as Hunt’s Remedy. (Adv. 
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Tropic-Fruit Laxative is as palatable as the nicest 
fruit, and more efficient in its action than the nauseous 
cathartics which make martyrs of ladies and children. 
For sale everywhere at % and 50 cts. per box. {Aadrv. 

————————. 
A Fine Hair Dressing. 

COCOAINE dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 

The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their purity and great strength. [Ade. 
Ts Manual Labor System at Mt. Carroll (Ilis.) Sem- 
inary is invaluable to girls needing aid. Ureads free. 


Cymaes Commercial College, Boston, Mass. Facil- 
ities for business training unsurpassed. Bendpr cata. 














EARN MUSIC RIGHT! Pror. RICE’s Magic 
Lightning Music-Teaching ———_ is the only rapid, 
correct, practical, scientific, NEST and  eeny 
method on earth. Price $Ito 3 "Tavaluabhe 186-page 
i Book for 21 cts. ress Normal Musical ot 


A 
ge, 285 State St., Chicago, Lil. Our great Music-Teach- 
ieee Journal only “S ets. per year. Sample and music 3c. 


Education = 





for both nang at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 


EE gy Questions 
per, sugges! 
he only art paper 


HOME ART WORK. 


ae ART INTERCHANGE, Setgg® a ightty 3-neue il- 
Painting, Enibr prulde 9 Pdi hod ailing. For 18a, 
n mbrvidery, Carvin elling. 
EXTRA RAFUL! AGE STUDI COLOR, MO: 

tt l-sized pnn ety cnaet working vy ol 
promptly answered in the pa: 
iven without charge. Estab’d 187 





low. Class or private apne, 2 pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B, RICE. 





Celebrated for fine tone, fi: rish. Italian strings, fi 

laid 1 tail-piece, fine long bow, ae 58 | and a silve tog, 

in violin box. Instruction Book, fo music 
~50, Satisfaction or Eenoney —h 4 A better BATES 


pot be purchased elsewhere for $10. SoH 8 


% CQne importers, 106 Sudbury St, 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


The Great National 


\FARM AND GARDEN JOURNAL 


OF AMERICA, 


with its Celebrated Free Seed Distribution, and the 
YOUTH’S COMPANION one year, postpaid, all 
for only $3.50, Itis a rare chance. Specimen Copies 
cheerfully sent gratis. Compare them with other rural 
weeklies and then subscribe for the best. Apply to 
RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
34 Park Row, New York, 


“A Veritable Companion.” 


The Key to a Profitable a | 
for any person. Rev. JOHN M. 

HERON, A. M., Editor. “More valu- 
ableand more real information con- 

















“After one has had it a short time he 
a }- = es, gold side 
money, 31, One ts pocket teh Mailed 
R. L. WATKINS, Drawer 937, P: Pre ct, 


tained in its pages than in other 
secs - it is indis ——., Con- 
ther Pocket- 
on receipt of price. Extraordinary 
LADD’S SOLACE CHAIR. 


books ten times its size and cost.” 
und in Finest 
English y baer -~ r 
carrying 
a a are offered to live agents. Sreeniens Sree. 
The most wonderful chair for comfort ever invent- 








ed, and the cheapest, Almost human in its operations. 
Ad) ustable to hundreds of positions. Obeys the ti// al- 
most as readily as does che human y. Send for 


circular and gee also. 
Bed, the best and c t i 
economizing room. 


A HINT FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


As the Holidays approach. yren will be considering what 
to purchase for presents. Shall it be an article that will 
please the eye or fancy for a DAY, and then be forgotten? 


of the Parlor Mantel 
nvention of the age for 





ving colored supplements. $5.0 a 
eas er .: ” ——-. ear; six and threé mont ths subscriptio tiene ree'd, Sen 
ress ARSH, Sec’y. | fn stam for sample copy ai 5d anealanes of of fitusteated 
fe ber iro Cc ‘Gelhew ATORY OF MU- apoctal books on all ranches of Art Work 
nder College management. oc ‘assa " 
First-class instructors. Experses M. WHITLOCK, 140 N O.Tn, Now Fork, 


‘Ober iit. 


CLASSIC JUVENILES, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 
“The Prince of Writers for the Young.” 
AMERICAN Lied Loy FOR YOUTH, 
2mo. 


Eight volumes. 10.00 
THE ROLLO Bi OOK. Fourteen vols. 16mo. 14.00 
THE JONAS BOOKS. Six vols. l6mo. 6.00 
THE LUCY BOOKS. Six vols. I6mo. 6.00 


The author of the ROLLO BOOKS is well known 

ey te the English language is spoken, and his books 

e become standard classics in the domain of chil- 

dren’ 's literature. It is a part of every child's education 
me familiar with them. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New w York, 


MUSIC 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Mae e Lage for Lads and Lassies.” Boards, 75 cts. Fine 


Musical Instruments of every kind for boys and 
girls. All the music and music-books published. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Sq., New York. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ETCHINGS. 


The most artistic product of the graphic art. Pictures 
superior to engravings that adorn any room, Size 10*%4x 
1344. A valuable Christmas Present. By mail, un- 
framed. 0) cents. Framed in oak, with glass, $1.50, Ex- 
amples by Smillie, Parish, Mitchell, Van Elten, Platt, 
and others, all painters of highest repute. Send 10 cents 
for Catalogue of Examples illustrated with 4 miniature 
sketches, and giving exact size of plate and full descrip- 
tion of subj and treatment. Address 





vongs for Children and the Childlike. vs 
“Little Pieces for Little Players.” 
“Little Songs for Little Singers. ‘ed 
“Lillie’s Nursery Songs.” 


» cts. each; 
mailed post- 
paid. 
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ers, send stamp for 


WANTED Fe ie overs aioe the finest 


line of F: Bi es published, 
and our poner Christmas uetve ter-" 
ritory given. H. B.GRAVES, 79 State Si..Rochester, N.Y. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


A’speed of 50 words a minute guaranteed in one course 
of lessons, by mail. Class and ——- —. Send for 


amphlet. “Philadelphia ool of Pho: nogre 
phy, 1 1338 Chestnut St, LINGLEE MeNIC: 








Boston School of Oratory. 


yoqerste ry Class, to fit pupils for the Second term 
oftthe du nior Class, will a? at 1 Somerset St., Jan. 3, 


For information app z% 
RAYMOND, Principal, 


USE 


Esterbrook’ Ss Steel Pens. 


LD EVERYWHERE. 
Pioneers and Scouts, $2 











Famous Frontiersmen, 


reign Stamps. Agents wanted to sell a proval shect r shall it be | ace 
on com, % per ct. Geo, W.Green & Co., Medford,Mass. xive pleasure and. comfort, with ory pote pwede 
ance of the giver for MANY YEARS? C; 1 
BROG KWAY. "Btuapre,Cuieaco. as be anything more a; : ate, useful or pote ae 
BROG familice and colleegsa Teach. | Present than a Solace Chair? HERMON W. LA LADD, Boston, | 





Fhotography Made Easy 


By reading our new illustrated 


MANUAL FOR AMATEURS, 


Postpaid, 50 Cents, 


“All of the latest and best 
nulas are stat It is 
finely printed and abundant- 
ly illustrated. A valuable 
work for those who wish to 
learn this interesting art.”— 
Scientific American, 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Amateur Outfits. 
Mention this paper. 
E. & H. T, ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, New York. 


4 years established in this 
line of business. 























FOR THE YOUNG. & it Bs 


by mail, $1.25; best binding, $1.60. Circulars free. Se 
cents in stamps for Canvassing Outfit. COBURN 
NEWMAN PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Il. 


GEM _ORGANINA $10 


ME 


OUs EL AV onne’ fon PRE. 
HARBACH ORGANINA CO., Phila. Pa. 


IUSIGAL H ERALD through its able editori- 

jy als and many depart- 

ments, appeals to, and meets the needs of, Teacher 3, 

Students, Organists, Choristers, Superintendents, Cler- 

i ymen, Fami a in music. Subscrip- 
on price reduced iS 


to $1 ear. Send stam 

for BALD copy and Premium L ist to MUSICA 

HERA » Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Grand double Holiday number for Reguber, 
1883, containing $5.00 worth of the latest and best new 
music, beautiful illustrations and an immense amount 
of interesting musical reading. The a musical 


magazine. Only $1.50 per year. Send 15 cents for the 
re one number, and you will not regret it. Address 


AINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland ,O. 
Mr. F. W. Flanders’ Experience. 
Dr. J. A. SHERMAN—Dear Sir: 

My e rience with your treatment is very gratifying 
aines I called on you about eight months ago, suffering 
with a right side scrotal rupture. I had worn trusses 
previously, and from the use of them suffered increased 
pain. From the day you adjusted your appliance to my 
case I have felt the greatest relief, and through the ap- 

lication of your Curative Compound my improvement 
has been such as to enable me to pursue my business— 
which is both active and laborious—without inconven- 
jence; and my [still wear your appliance, itis chiefly 
because I want to be certain ofa cure before leaving ft 
off entirely. 

The comfort I have derived from your treatment, re- 
martices of the cure which I feel has been effected, has 

id me a hundred-fold for the outlay. This ha py re- 
pa t prompts me to recommend your treatmen the 


afflicted, believing that it will benefit them as it has me if 
they adhere %. er aoe 

















F. W. FLANDERS. 


Lawrence, Oc 
relieved and cured without op- 
eration, interference with labor 
or the injury trusses inflict. 

Phatenss of bad cases before and after cure can be 

.J. A. SHERMAN’S Office of the Rupture Cure, 
rs wink St. Boston. Only days of consultation, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday ot each week. Dr. 8.’s book, 
with indorsements of phys ey clergy ~— merchants, 
farmers and others Me ncu v his method, 
is mailed for 10 cents, the 

nwary,. ‘inci 
rs ef consnitation, Mon 


. Tuesday and Satu 
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ware of dece tose to t 
ome 31 B way Now Fork, 


WM, WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 











FOOD. 


HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The mont Deorkshine diet for invalids and nursing 
| we, ty ieee ra og mee Keeps in all cli- 
mates. rapists Send for the book on the 
pm Beg DO BER, “GOOD: ALE & CO., Boston, 
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tory, Art, Science, and Literature. Forty minutes a day. 


ber. 
Graduates, Mothers who want to “keep up” with their c 
school too early, should join the C. L. 8. C, 


 CHAVUTATUTOU A. 


S. C. 


The HOME COLLEGE for people out of school—young and old. Four Years’ Course of Readings in His- 


Diplomas. Special Seals. The Required Books and 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a monthly magazine, containing a large part of the required reading, cost about $7a year. 
Tuition fee, 50 Cents a year. The movement indorsed by WM. CULLEN BRYANT, JOHN G. WHITTIER, DR. MARK 
HOPKINS, BISHOP SIMPSON, and a host of scholars and educators. LEWIS MILLER, Esq., of Akron, O., 
Dr. J. H. VINCENT, of New Haven, Conn., Superintendent of Instruction. The year begins in October or Novem- 

For Circulars, giving full explanation, address Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


President. 


High-School 
hiidren in study, Business Men, Young People who left 








Father Time’s wonderful dream, illustrated on t 








Stem 
Winding. 


watch for three 


father’s watch, a 


years ago to-day. 


This Cut shows the Companion Water- 
bury Watch two-thirds its full size, 


registry fee. 





83,50, and 25 cents for postage and 


more that is as good. I tried it with my 


brother's, a $25 one, and it kept as good 
time as either of them.”—MARSHALL P. 
HILL, Bloomington, Ill., Sept. 21, 1883. 


“I received my Waterbury Watch two 


for repairs, and keeps as good time now 
as the day I received it. As far as 
time-keeping is concerned, I would not 
exchange it for any $50 watch.”—Ever- 
ETT J. Brown, Leominster, Mass., Apr. 


The Companion Waterbury Watch 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


he cover of this week’s COMPANION, inas been realized. 


Now we would like to say a word personally concerning this wonderful Watch. 

Our experience with it covers nearly four years. During this time tens of thousands of these watches 
have passed under our inspection, and from our experience with them we can say that they give universal SATIS- 
FACTION. We do not hesitate to say that they are more satisfactory than $10 and $15 Swiss watches 

The Companion Waterbury Watch is just such a W atch as we should 
buy for a boy, for it will answer all the purposes of a higher cost watch for several 
years. We know this, for we have proved the Watch for nearly four years. 

A person must see and carry a Companion Waterbury Watch to really un- 
derstand and appreciate its wonderful qualities. 

We could fill pages with testimonials like the following: 


“I received my Waterbury Watch over 
six months.ago, and I don’t know of a 


times the money and 


$60 one, and also my 


It has cost me nothing 





Works of Companion Waterbury 
Watch, 


This Watch will give perfect satisfaction to all persons who wish a reliable watch at alow price. We offer 
this watch for sale, including the beautiful Chain with Charm Whistle attached and satin-lined case, for only 


PERRY MASON & ©O., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 
THANKSGIVING WITHOUT MOTHER. 


“I must go, children. I’m sorry to leave you to 
get the dinner alone, but sister is sick, and it can’t 
be helped. She needs me most. I’m very sorry 
papa didn’t get home.” 

‘““May we have a pie, mother ?—a whole mince- 
pie for our dinner ?” 

“Yes, certainly. A mince-pie and a pumpkin-pie, 
too. But eat your turkey and potatoes first. Keep 
the oven as hot as it is now, and the turkeywill be 
done at one o’clock. Thicken the gravy in the 
pan. You know how I do that, don’t you? 
You'll have to give up having any pudding. I 
don’t believe you could make it, if I stopped to tell 
you how. And I can't dothat. ‘There’s my train 
coming now. Be as happy and as thankful as 
you can. Good-by.” 

“Good-by! Good-by! Good-by-e-e-e!” called 
the little girls, running after her to the top of the 
hill. From there they could see the cars stop at 
the stations and their 
mother getting in, and, 





It was black enough on the top. | 

“Perhaps it'll be all right under that black crust. 
We can take that off,” suggested Serena. 

“I must build up the fire again to boil the po- 
tatoes and thicken the gravy.” But when the fire 
was built, and the turkey was taken from the 
oven, there was no gravy to thicken. It had all 
dried away. 

“I don’t care for potatoes if I can’t have any 
gravy. Let’s not wait for them. I’m awfully 
hungry.” 

Nellie was there with her little basket of pota- 
toes all ready, for she had gone directly to the cel- 
lar for them when they came in. 

**Mother said eat potatoes and turkey first,” she 
pleaded. Nellie was conscientious, and always 
obeyed her mother to the very letter, if she could. 

“She wouldn’t care, if she knew how it is, I 
guess. I’m half starved! I can’t wait,” said Nan- 
nie. And she put the turkey in a platter and car- 
ried it to the table. 

But Nellie tugged out the little pot, and put it 
on the stove, and washed some potatoes, and put | 
into it, and waited. 

Nannie and Serena ate a wing apiece and a slice 
off the breast. But somehow the turkey didn’t | 
taste half so good as usual. It seemed dry. 

“I don’t want any more. Let’s try the pudding.” | 

So they cut away the hard, black crust and un- | 
derneath was soft and fullof plums. ‘I guess it’s | 
all right,” said Serena. But when she tasted, she 
made a wry face. 








‘““What’s the matter? And why does it look so 
queer and greenish, I wonder!” 

“Pshaw!’ said Nannie. ‘It must be good. I 
put in sugar and plums enough, I’m sure.” 

“Well, taste it,” said Serena. 

Nannie tasted. She made a wry face too. “I 
don’t know what ails it, ’m sure! I guess the 
saleratus was too strong; or a teaspoonful is too 
much. But we can pick out the plums.” 

So they picked plums from out the pudding and 
eat pie for dessert. 

They were all done before Nellie had her pota- 
toes ready to eat. But she was rewarded for 
waiting, for just as she was ready to sit down, a 
footstep was heard on the piazza, and a glad, 
hearty voice saying,— 

‘Well, little girls! | Father did get home to eat 
Thanksgiving dinner with you after all!” 

How glad they were to see him! And he was 
very hungry, and couldn’t bave enjoyed his dinner 
half as much without the potatoes. And he looked 
into the dripping pan, and said the gravy wasn’t 
spoiled. It only needed some hot water to make 
it all right. So he and Nellie ate together and had 
a very nice dinner. 

‘*With a blessing to it,” as Nellie remarked. 

Nannie and Serena sat at the table, and tried to 
make believe they were eating too. But though 
they shared the blessing, and were thankful, too, I 


hope, they couldn’t possibly manage to dispose of 


a second Thanksgiving dinner. 
Joy ALLISON. 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 44 letters, names an impor- 
tant historical event which occurred on Nov. 30, 1789. 
The 27, 2, 3, 31, 1, 32 are covering. 
The 24, 4, 30, 39, 12, 1l is named. 
The 5, 7, 9, 6 is want. 
The 8, 20, 10, 14, 15 are coins. 
The 13, 16, 18, 25, 26 is famed. 
The 44, 29, 17, 28 is crazy. 
The 19, 38, 34, 35, is to cut. 
The 21, 22, 23, 37, 36 is a confederacy. 
The 38, 40, 41, 42, 43 is used in splitting logs. 
Cc. 


D. 
2. 
CHARADE. 


** My first, mamma,” said little Flo, 
Bestowing a grateful kiss, 
“There is nothing half so sweet, I know, 
As having a gift like this?’ 
*T was the very day before my whole, 
And with many a good thing laden, 
To cheer the poor, in 
body and soul, 





as little Nell said, 
“hear ‘em sniff,” as 
they started again. 
When she was really 
gone they ran back to 





the house to see to 
things. Nannie and 
Serena felt rather 


doleful at the idea of 
a Thanksgiving day 
without mother. They 
lounged on the sofa 
and lamented. But 
little Nellie got the 
broom and began to 
sweep the kitchen. 
“Tum, dirls!” said 
she, bravely and 
cheerily, ‘don’t be la- 
zy to it! I dess we 
tan dit a Fanksdivin’ 
dinner if we try!” 
Nellie was backward 


and Serena jaughed, 
and roused them- 
selves. - 

“T believe I can 
make a plum-pudding. 
Come, Serena! let’s 
try. Mother won’t 
care. It’s only just to 
roll a lot of crackers 
and stir em into milk 
with sweetening and 
spice and — saleratus, 
I guess. You roll the 
crackers and I'll pick 
over the raisins.” 

“I must beat up 
some eggs, too,” said Serena. 
eggs, I know!” 

“So she does. Put plenty of sugar in it.. We 
like it sweet.” 

“JT will!” and Serena scooped the sugar in, 
with liberal hands. 

“How much saleratus ?” 
know. 


“Mother puts in 


she asked. “I don't 
I guess about a teaspoonful,” said Nan- 
nie. So the teaspoonful of saleratus went in. The 
plums were ready now. They were liberal with 
those, you mev be sure. 

“There! I believe it’s all ready. 
meg ontop. So!” 

“It won’t go in the oven,” said Nannie, in dis- 
may, having carefully borne the brimming dish to 
the stove. ‘What's to be done now ?” 

“It'll go up on the grate, I guess,” suggested 
Serena. They put the grate in place and found it 
would go on it. 

“We ought to get the potatoes next, I suppose,” 
said Serena. 

“Oh, I hate getting potatoes! I want to play a 
little while now,” said Nannie. “Let’s go out in 
the barn and have a game of ‘hide-and-seek.’ ” 

“But we must take care of the turkey and the 
pudding!” 

‘We'll stuff the stove full of wood, and then it’ll | 
keep right on cooking,” said Nannie. 

Serena thought that would do. So they filled 
the stove with wood, and left it. 

There is something about “hide-and-seek,” and | 
some other games, that makes two hours seem | 
only as long as one, so the children staid out 
longer than they thought. 

When they came in the fire was ont. 

“Oh dear! our turkey! There isn’t a spark of | 
fire!” 

“It’s done, anyhow!” said Serena, who was at | 
the oven door. ' 

“So 'tis!” said Nannie, joyfully. “But the pud- 
ding’s burned all to death! Look at it!” And she 
drew it forward. 


A little nut- 


’ 








For the Companion. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


You needn’t ’spect me to tend to you, 
Dolly, darling,—because, you see, 
To-day I’ve a woman’s work to do, 
I’m just as busy as I can be. 
Company’s coming to-morrow, dear; 
Uncles and aunts, and a lot of cousins, 
Coming to spend Thanksgiving here, 
And grandma is making pies by dozens. 


I work all day without once stopping, 
How could I have a child about me? 
Beating the eggs, and the raisins chopping,— 
What would grandma do without me? 
Look at the edge of those elegant pies, 
Would you believe "twas done with a door-key? 
Listen! I'll tell you a great surprise! 
Grandpa has killed the biggest turkey! 


Now go back to your little bed, 
I can’t ford time to talk to you, 
Have to be busy with hands and head 
When I’ve a woman’s work to do. 
To-morrow you'll wear your bestest dress, 
And you must behave your prettiest way; 
There, go to sleep! When you wake, I guess 
You'll find it bas come Thanksgiving Day. 
. M. A. @. 
eee 
For the Companion. 


HOW RAY RAN AWAY. 

Little four-year-old Ray was very angry as he | 

sat by the window looking at the carriage full of 

merry children, who were starting for grandpa'‘s 
to a Thanksgiving dinner. 

Why he had not been allowed to go with them I 


hardly like to tell you; for the fact is, he had heen | 
a very naughty boy, and his punishment was to 
stay at home with mamma, who was too ill to go. 

“I don’t care, I'll run away,” muttered Ray, 
kicking the plastering with his copper-toed shoes. 


| beechnuts grew, and Ray knew it. 
| was rather late for beechnuts, but he did not stop 





“T will,” he added, a moment after, as sliding 


down from the chair he seized his cap and started 
down the lane. 

Away across the brook, up on the great hill, the 
To be sure it 


to think of that. On he went, his face red with 
the run, and his eyes dancing at the thought of the 
nuts and mamma's fright. 

But suddenly, as he had almost reached the top 
of the hill where the beech-trees grew, he heard a 
noise ir, the bushes, and without waiting to see 
what it was, away he went towards home. Oh, 
what a long way off home was! Would he ever 
get there ? 

The raspberry bushes scratched his hands and 
tore his dress; and the stones and logs were al- 
ways in the way to trip him up. While behind 
him the quick feet were coming nearer and nearer. 


Once he looked hack, only once, he did not dare | 


to look again, for he saw something black among 
the bushes. Surely it was a bear. Ah, if he had 
looked back, he would have seen—what do you 
suppose ? 

Into the house he went, and slamming the door, 
peeked through the sidelights and saw—his own 
Smut, the lamb he had petted all summer. 

He did not tell, oh no; but mamma had been 


| watching him all the while from her window up 


stairs. She told me the story as I tell it to you. 


E. H. 8. 
a +e —_ 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
One day, while Baby was taking her bath, she 


| clinched her tiny fist, and, drawing it slowly up to 


her shoulder, astonished us by exclaiming, ‘‘Shee 
yat muscle !” 

At another time, she was intently examining our 
cat’s long white whiskers, when she amused us by 
announcing that “Jack’s mushash [mustache] jes’ 
like Guppa’s” [Grandpa’s). 















Went mother and little 
maiden. 


That night, confessed 
our little Flo,— 
“°Twas a great deal 
nicer than play! 
My second is better than 
having, I know, 
For I’ve been so happy 
to-day.” 


3. 
FINAL ACROSTICS. 


1, A son of Ishmael. 

2, Part of a flower. 

3, Danger. 

4, Arched cavities for 
baking. 

5, A Greek letter. 

6, The name of a noble 
Italian family. 

7, A bird. 

8, The excess of the 
solar month beyond the 
lunar. 

9, A bird. 

10, To chide. 

11, A feminine name. 

12, A trial. 

The last line but one, 
read down,names the pa- 
troness of music, whose 
festival occurs on Nov. 





2 
2. 
The last line, read in 
“the same manner, names 
a religious festival which 
occurs on Nov. 1. 
F. 8. F. 
4. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD 
ENIGMA. 


In English mutton, but 
not in lamb; 

In pickled cherries, but 
not in jam; 

In calves-foot jelly, but 
not in souse; 

In venison steak, but 
not in grouse; 

In chicken salad, but not 
in pie; 

In Graham biscuit, but 
not ip rye; 

In one big turkey, but 
not in two; 

In Irish potatoes, not in 
stew; 
In Gravenstein apples, but not in plums; 
In lady’s fingers, but not in thumbs; 
In blackberry pudding, but not in rice; 
In oranges, grapes and all things nice. 

Who guesses this riddle will doubtless see 

A festival day of feasting and glee; 

And also what he who enjoys a good dinner 

Should be doing that day, be he saint or sinner. 





Conundrums. 

When does everybody enter a Thankegiving turkey ? 
When each goes in for his share. 

Why is the Thanksgiving proclamation like a netful 
of shad? Because it is official (a fish haul). 

What is the difference between an attempt upon the 
life of the Queen cf England and a mountainous forest ? 
One is high treason, and the other is trees on high. 

What is the fastest age? Brokerage. 

What kind of ducks grow on trees? 
(shad-ducks). 

Why is an editor a public benefactor? 
writes (rights) up people and things. 


Shaddocks 


Because he 
AISY. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Memorial, adieu, right, truth, ignite, North-star. 
Initials—MaRTIN. Finals—LuTHer. 


2. : S-PECIFI-C 
T-REMAN?-O 


KZrcon 
‘tos 0.5.8 
nZOmnnhsZ 


E-NVI rk ON- 
—St. Augustine, “Confessions.” 

3. Ist, Re; 2d, form; 3d,a; 4th, tion (sounds like 
shun).—REFORMATION. 

4. Works of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney: The Gay- 
worthys; A Story of Yesterdays; Real Folks; The 
Other Girls; Odd, or Even?; Sights and Insights; 
Boys at Chequasset; Mother Goose for Grown Folks. 

5. H, ho, Hor, Horn, Horne, Horner. 


6. Tournament. 


7. w aR M 
o MR I 
Lm L 
8 aL fT 
E cH oO 
R 


Y aR WN 
Initiale—Wo.sey, Finale—Miuton. 









ore 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be 
sure that the word “HORSFORD’s” is on the wrapper. 
None are genuine without it. [Adv 


Rent it EES 
Arouse the faculties, stimulate the circulation, purify 
the blood, by using Ay er’s - rsuparilla, (Adv, 














parilla curbs and expels them. 100 doses, $1. [Adv. 
NATE INDELIBLE INK. 
— pen needed. Superior for 
ecorative work on linen. Rec’d 
BUY IN NEW YORK DIRECT. 
ND NG YOU WANT. 


Humors are rampant = the spring. Hood’s Sarsa- 
No preparation and only acom- 

Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Druggists. 
NO COM- | 


SA SPECI 
URC HASING AGENTS. 7 7} 
New -YORK. | 


Vroom & Fowler's | 
SHAVING SOAP, 


SEWING SILK 
WASTE, 
Black or mixed colors. 
Equal to spool silk for 
hand use. By mail 25 


cts.an ounce. Silk F wholesale and retail. 
E. J. MARTIN, Rockville, Conn, 


Pure White Irish Linen Table Cloths. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE DAMASK. 

S1zEs, 71x 72, 71x90, 71x 108, &c., from #2, | 
$2.50, $3 each, up to finest grade. W ith 5S, "and % Nap- | 
kins to match. Warranted to wear well. Je will send 
a set anywhere on receipt of wholesale price. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & CO., | 
WHOLESALE LINEN IMPORTERS, 104 Franklin St.. N. Y. | 


THE PERFECT PROTECTOR, 


or Under Waistcoat, is made of heavy 
all-wool red C assimere, reinforced w i 
Chamois Skin back and front. It af- 
fords more protection against Colds, 
Consumption and Rheumatism than any 
garment made. Made for men, women, 
and children, Send bust yor‘ 
CHEAPER THAN Sent post-paid for $3.4 
A Doctor. 8. F. HUBBARD, 13 Avon ce ., Boston. 


WE STILL EMBROIDERY SILK 


tat =. pee pounce(one-third ae , roemlat “-y );although 
ve callit WASTE EMBROIDERY is all good 
Silk, beautiful cae in pieces trom if .. three yards 
each. about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. 
Elegant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work. Send pc postage stamps or ome Gee Order to 
: E BRAINERD & ARMSTR 

56 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS 
GRATIS. 


NE 
WwW ist tre ‘STREET: 





For sale everywhe re. 
Gives a quick, soft, inst. | 
ing lather.Packet mailed 
on receipt of 20 cents. 

C, H. RUTHERF’ % 
26 Liberty Street, N. Y. 























ADDRESS 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 


86 Hudson St., N.Y. P.O. Box 3773. 
SCRIPTION, 


WINTER CLOAKS vee 


Alaska Seal Sacques and Dolmans, Fur and 
uilted Lined Garments, Braided Jerseys and 
ewmarkets,. The largest house in the United States 
especially devoted to the outfitting of Ladies, Misses and 
Children. Send six cents for Fashion Catalogue, 
containing elegant Fashion Plates and Prices of all 
fiecre of Ladies’ and Children’s Clothing, from Mil- 
Hosiery. J. N. vS, EST 

14th * ST., NEW YORK. Mention the Companion. 


DRY GooDs 


By Mail or Express! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 





‘aNVud GIVA-NTIN 


TRADE MARK, 





OF EVERY DE- 








469 Broadway, N: Y. | 


tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 
derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 











ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 





pxteameinge, Hosier Upholstery, 
Fancy Goods, Ladies Dresses, ‘loa s, Under- 
wear, Ties, aon ge xyents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, | &e. Samples, | 
information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” 
cation, COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
Ph ila. . oe! Please say where you saw this adv ertis’ ‘nt. 





DIAMOND DYES | 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
ESSES OATS woos, YARN, 
RIBBONS, FEATH- 
ERS, or any fabric or fancy ar ticle easily welncriely 
colored to any shade. 

32 FAST AND DURABLE ;GOLOR Ss. 
EACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR | TO 4 LBS, OF GOODS, 
Ask forthe DIAMOND DYES, cobaeienae other. 

None can compare with them for Brilliancy, Durabil- 
ity, Simplicity and Economy. Sold by all druggists and 
merchants, or send us ten cents and any color wanted 
sent postpaid. 27 colored samples and a book of direc- 
tions sent for a 2-cent stamp. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON C O., Burlington,V t. 


Gold Paint. Silver Paint. 


Bronze Paint. Artist’s Black 
For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chandeliers, 
and for all kinds of ornamental work. Equal to any of 
the high-priced kinds and only 10 cts. a package at the 
org ggists, or postpaid from 
WELLS & & 








Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 


1878. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


CROCHE MACKAME LACE, RICK-RACK and 
* DARNED LACE PATTERNS. This 
Book has 50 /l/ustrations, including 15 Darned Lace Pat- 
terns, Patterns and Instructions for Crocheting and 





Making Ri gy ee, Trimming, Tidy, 
Work ete. Pri 
BOO OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS for 


Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
rections for Making Knitted Work, ete. Tells how to 
make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Outline, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete. 
Patterns for aoep Basket, Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, 


ete. Price 36 ¢ 

ORED ( posse Stitch Patterns,printedin the colors | 

to be worked, for W 2-cent Stamp 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PAT ERNS for 
A Worsted Work, etc. orders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, E lephant, Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphas eis Price, 25 cts. 4 Tid y Pat- 
terns 10 cts. SPEC , OFFER: 
AL ! (Beerything tm his CNG gre for $1.00, 
L F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


the world. Dress Goods, Silks,Shaw!ls, | 





ee on appli- | 





RICHA HARDSON C 0. Burlington, Vt. | 


| times being confined to my room for weeks at a time, 





Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 





departments for nearly half a centur: 
tee that our patrons at a distance will 
faithfully served. 
Dress Goods, and now offer an immense stock of new and 
seasonable Dry Goods at Popular Prices. 


ably an 
| York, sending orders by mail and assisted by our Hand- 
somely Illustrated Fall and Winter Fashion Catalogue, 
sent free. 

















SMITH’S CLINCH BACK SUSPENDERS, 
with Elastic Ends or Button- 
ing Straps, are a departure 
from uncomfortable Suspen- 
ders. Ten hundred out of each 
thousand that wear them want 
the same thing again. Prices, 
cts., 75cts., $1.00 or $1.50, ac- 
cording to quality. Elegant 
Mountings for Embroidered 
Suspenders at $1.50 or $3.00. 
Holiday Presents that will be 
appreciated. Ask your dealer, 
or We will send by mail on re- 
é om of price, Made only by 
J M.SMITH &CO., 
18 Dev onshire St., , Boston. | 


NEVER SLIDES OFF 
THE SHOULDERS, 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


The high reputation of our Silks and Dress Goods 
ak isa — 
ve well and 
We make a specialty of Silks and 


Lady 
Ee ononioaily if she purchase direct from New 


Eve in the United States can dress Fashion- 


Le BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


|HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs.T.G.FARNHAM, 
No. 10 West 14th St., 
w York, 
Offers to the public a large 
line of materials and latest 


designs spot adapted 
RTL 


to 


Neeedlework, 
STAMPING. DESIG 3s 
ING, PERFORATEI 
PATTERNS, PLUSHES, 
Ss. ARA § 











ING SILKS. 
Wholesale 

retail. 

promptly filled. 
Send 3c. for Cat- 


and 
Mail orders 


alogue. Mention 
the Companion, 


“The Best Practical Art Magazine” 


Is The Art Amateur, which gives, monthly, from 30 
to 44 folio pages of working designs (with full instrue- 
tions), illustrations and information relating to decora- 
tive and pictorial art. 
HOME DECORATION AND FURNISHING (Expert Ad- 
vice ree 

Instructions in China, Oil, and Water-color Painting, 
Crayons, W0od-Carving, Etching, &ec. Art a ork De 
signs from Royal School, South Kensi: 

T Art Amateur’s contributors include 
Cc nild. Clarence Cook, Ed. Siraien, Roger Rio rian, Ca- 
mille Piton, Benn Pitman, I uise McLaughlin, and Con- 
stance C, Harrison 

Subscription, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. ci- 
men copy 25 cents only, if this advertisement is Seuedtowed 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publ’r, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Just Published 
No. 5 


Our latest Book on 
Knitting (No. 5) with 
samples of Knitting and 
Etching Silk, sent on re- 
ceipt of three 2-cent 
stamps. 

Mention the COMPAN- 
ION. 


NONOTUCK 








Florence, Mass. 


ASTHMA. 


Unquestionably Hair’s Asthma Cure has decided claims 
upon asthmatics. There is ample positive proof that the 
most stubborn and pronounced incurable cases are radi- 
cally cared. This is verified by published testimonials. 

REY. R. L. KENYON, Hubbard, Iowa, writes April, 
1881: a! al now fif y years of age. Had the Asthma 
since [ was six months old. By the advice of kind 
friends who knew the merit of your Cure, I was induced 
to try it, with the Seltewing beanies: Five months of 
wondrous relief. Have gained EIGHT POUNDS, AND MY 
HEALTH IS GREATLY IMPROVED.” 

THOMAS ELWO0OOoD, Princeville, Ills., writes, March 17, 
sss: “I used your Asthma Cure two years ago with ex- 
cellent results, I have never been troubled with Asthma 
since, It is an infallible remedy.’ 

MARTIN CONWAY, of Hamilton, Ohio, writes; 
for ten long year: 
ease, asthma, 





“IT was 
Sa great sufferer from that ter rible dis- 
being unable to perform any labor, at 
un- 
til Lcommenced taking your Asthma Cure, and in twe nty- 
four hours I found relief, and by continual use of it for 
three months feel grateful in saying to you that 1 have 
not felt the slightest attack for nearly three years, and 
am now cured,” 

Dr. HAtr’s Treatise on Asthma and Hay Fever con- 
tains a list of cures from every State and Territory in 
the United States, also from every Dominion of Canada, 
England and Scotland. Treatise sent free. Address 

r. B. W. HAIR & SON, Cincianati, Ohio. 


If +You +Want 

















 GORe Beautifuf and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue °f 
Oak Haff GfotRing an 
SurnidGing Goods for Men 
and Royo, end a postaf 
card requedt to 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts.. Philadelphia. 











iadty. 
Theo. 


RIDLEYS’ 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts, N. Y. 


FURS. 


Otter Dolmans, 50 inches long, trimmed, Colored and 
Beaver and Unplushed Otter, $139: real value being $200. 
Seal-Skin Dolmans and Paletots, 50 and 5kinches long, 
$179; real value, $250. 

Otter Sacques, 37 and 38 in. long, $69, $75, $85, $95, $105. 
Seal Sacques, $69, $75, $85, $95, $105, SIL5. 

Finest Seal Sacques, 40, 42, and 44 inches long, $139, 
$145, $160, $175. 

Full-lined Newmarkets, Dolmans and Ulsters. 
Fur-lined Circulars, $15, $18, $22, $25, $29, $35. 
Full assortment Fur trimmings, Robes and Rugs. 


Opportunities 


are offered throughout our entire Establishment to se- 
cure excellent bargains, and we promise that the differ- | 
ences in prices will repay even a long journey. 


To Out-of-Town Residents. 


Our Fashion Magazine will enable all such to enjoy the 
same advantage as City dwellers, it being a full price- 
list of our Stock, elegantly printed and profusely illus- 
trated. 

Single copies, lic.; 50c. per annum. 











Samples by mail, sent on application. 


Orders by Mail Well Attended to, 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


P| S02, Sil, 3113 to 321 Grand St. 
58,60 to 70 ALLEN STREET, 


| -ineh Natural Beay er Ca) 


4-inch Astrachan 





59 to 63 ORCHARD STREET. 


BRIGGS & CO.’S 
pe *=\ 





A warm iron passed _ o 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSF ERS the Pattern 
t y Fabric esigns in 

Embroide 
Braiding, Russian 
Stitch and Initiai Let- 


ers. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs & Co.’s 
, Patterns, including over 40 
new designs sent on re- 
ceipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 
gre preg St., N. ¥. 


Retail by the leading 
Zephyr W: oo Stores. 








STA M Pi NG Patterns for Kensington, 
* Arasene, and all other Em- 
broidery.. 10 full-size working patierns, including Scal- 
lops, Braiding and Kensington Str ips s for underwear and 
dress trimming, patterns for Clocking Stockings, Sprays 
of Flowers, Borders, Corners, &c.. for Table and 4 
Covers, Lambrequins, Chair Backs, &c., also your ¢ 
Initials for Handkerchiefs, Hat-bands. &c., with Powder. 
pad and instructions, sent post-paid for 60 cts. Can be 
used a hundred times. Book of 100 Designs for Embroi- | 
dery, Braiding, ete., 25cts. Our Book “Manual of Need- | 
lework,” 100 Pas 
es of Embroidery. Knitting, Crocheting, Lace Making, | 
Rug Making, &c:, 35c.; 4 for $1. 
Address Patten Pub. Co., 47 Barclay Si 


op NL 








Waste not Money on Inferior Shoes ! 


AND Do Not Pay EXTRAVAGANT PRICES. 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


For Gentlemen’s Wear—Button, Lace and Con- 
gress. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Most Durable Made, Finest Calf Skin. 
FASHIONABLE, PERFECT FITTING, 
Once tested always worn, Every Pair Warranted. 


JAMES MEANS’ 































Other Shoe Ever Sold. 


The shoes you have been wearing 
have been manufactured to 
seil, James Means’ Shoes 
are not manufactured to 
induce purchase by deceiv- 
ing the 
eye: they 





‘ufactured 
to satisfy 
and hold 
the wear- 
er’s trade. Shoes from the cele- 
brated factory of James Means 
vive been tested many years by 
hundreds of thousands of people 

Never, until the introduction of 
Janies Means’ Shoes, have eco- 
nomical people been 
able to purchase for $3 
oe fectly satisfagtory 
oe. This is ew easi- 
ly with- 
in your 
reach. 
even if 


ot 







tant corner of the country. Ask your retailer for it, and 





in endless variet 
beautiful styles. 


SILK For PATCHWORK 


of 
nd 


if he cannot supply you, send your address by postal 
card to the 
James Means Mf 





six 2c, stamps for samples, Yale Silk Works, New Haven,Ct 





41 Lincoln St., Bos De, Mass, 
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‘ages, is acomplete instructor in all branch- | | 


All the ar for oe. i} 


Will Wear Longer Than Any 


are man- 


most dis- | 


_ oS 








H.C.P.KOCH & SON 


Have mude a specialty of FURS 
this season, and their immense 
stock comprises all the latest nov- 
elties in Sea? Garments and Fur 
Lined Circulars, and Wraps, 
as well as Muffs, Capes and Far 
Trimmings of every description, 
at prices, as usual, lower than 
any other house. 


SPECIAL THIS WEEK: 


Ss, . B12. 20, wah Oe 
pe 4.8 











| 10-inel » .98, 
Ladies’ bid “ Muffs, 3.98, sad 7. 0 
bi a 1.89, 128 3.00 
achan Muffs 3.75, = 650 
4- reer h Matera! Beaver r Trimmings, 2.98, : 5,00 
| 5-inch ~ “= ed 6.00 
| 4-inch Real Chinchilla ef 1.98, 350 


65 sonia. 

Also full lines of Lynx, Raccoon, Silver Fox, 
Wild Cat, etc.. Capes and Muffs, with trimming 
| to match. For other goods see our Fashion C atalogue. 


‘6th Ave, and 102, 104 and 106 West 20th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





& CO.’S 


** Perfect ’’ Waists 
are incomparably the 
| best in the world. They 
support the clothing 
directly from the 
shoulders and will be 
found indispensable 
for their comfort and 
hygenic value to a 
growing child. We 
send them by mail for 
trial, subject to return 
and refund of money if 
notsatisfactory. 
Prices, postage paid : 


A.—For children from two to three years, made 
Ey fine sateen, corded 
A.—Long, three to four ye 
B. = children from ‘tour to six 
C.—For children from six to twels any yoar’, made 
of heavy sateen, corde 
(We also have this C Waist made to button in” 
front and lace in back, price 10c. extra 
C.—Fine, for children’ from six to twelve years, 
made of fine sateen $1.00 
D.—For cnildren from ten to twelve years, fine . 
sateen, corded, full bust $1.06 
—For Misses from twelve to sixteen years, made 
of heavy sateen, corded, buttoned in front and "a 
laced at back. . -97¢ 


P| ordering send waist measure and state age of 


BEST & COMPANY, 


EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S re 
60 & 62 WEST 23D ST... N N. Y. 


WINTER OVERCOATS, 














The particular attention of gentlemenis asked to the 
| large variety of WINTER OVERCOATS which has been 
manufactured in our workshops this season, specially for 
our retail trade. The utmost degree of care has been ex- 
ercised in the selection of materials, in the preparation 
of patterns, and in cutting and making up the garments. 
| The general range of prices is between $20 and $40,—the 
atter price being for a few lots made from some of the 
” | finest goods imported this season, lined with rich silk, 
| and cut, made and trimmed as well in every respect as 
the best garments made to order in this country. Our 
goods are cut and made in such a way as not to be dis- 
tinguished from articles made to measure; and the sav- 
ing in cost, particularly on overcoats, under the system 
of cutting, making, and selling in considerable quantities, 
instead of by the single garment, is from 20 to 3) per cent, 


| 


} 


Gentlemen who have never bought ready-made gar- 
ments are asked to inspect our stock. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


BUY.AT HOME 





MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 


Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Prices, $5, $8, $10, $12, $15, 
and upwards, The new Czarina Switch, six 
stems, $5, $8, $10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable noy- 
elty in Human Hair, On receipt of sample 
| Shade, wil? forward goods by mail to any 
| part ef the U. S, for approval, befere the 

price ts paid. Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
os sipping. Holds itself on the 
Keeps the work just where 
x place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 

Specially adapted for lady canvas- 
sers. Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 16 Water St., Boston, Mass, 

Exclusive territory. Tarticulars free. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


————— 














THE OLD COUPLE. 


An aged man in an old arm-chair; 
A golden light from the western sky 
His wife by his side, with her silvered inair, | 
And the open Book of God close by. | 
Sweet on the bay the gloaming falls, 
And bright is the glow of the evening star, 
But clearer to them are‘the jasper walls 
And the golden streets of the land afar. 
ANON, 
—_———~or-———_—— | 


NARROW ESCAPE. 


The author of “‘A Ride to Khbiva”’ gives this account 
of his sufferings during bis terrible winter journey 
across the plains of Asiatic Russia, when carelessly 
neglecting to protect his bands in his great mittens, he | 
fell asleep and woke to find them frozen. His servant | 
chafed them with snow, but could not restore the cir- 
culation. 


“It is vo good,” he said, looking sorrowfully at me. 
“We must get on as fast as possible to the station. 
How far off is it?” he inquired of the driver. 

“Seven miles,’’ was the answer. 

“Go as fast as you can!” I cried. The pain, which | 
by that time had ascended to the glands under my | 
arms, had become more acute than anything I bad hith- 
erto experienced. Apparently extreme cold acts in 
two ways on the vervous system ; sometimes, and more 
mercifully, by bringing on a slumber, frum which the | 
victim never awakes; and at others by consuming him, 
as it were, over a slow fire, and limb by limb. In my 
suffering each mile of the way to the station seemed a 
league, and each league a day’s journey. 

At last we arrived. Hurrying to the waiting-room, 
I met three Cossacks, to whom I showed my hands, 
The soldiers led me into an outer room, and having 
taken off my coat and bared my arms, they bpm 
them upto the shoulder in a tub of ice and water. 
However, there was now no sensation whatever, and 
the limbs, which were of a blue color, floated painless- 
ly in the water. 

The elder of the Cossacks shook his head, and said, 
“Brother, it is a bad job; you will lose your hands.’ 

“They will drop off,” remarked another, “if we can- 
not get back the circuiation.’ 

“Have you any spirit with you?’’ added a third. 

Nazar (the servant), on hearing this, ran out, and 
brought in a tin bottle containing naphtha for cooking 
purposes, upon which the Cossacks, taking my arms 
out of the icy water, proceeded to rub them with the 
strong spirit. 

Rub, rub, rub; the skin peeled under their horny 
bands, and the spirit irritated the membrane below. 
At last, a faint sensation like tickling pervaded the) 
elbow joints, and I slightly flinched. } 

“Does it hurt?” asked the elder Cossack. | 

“A little.” 

“Capital, brothers!” he continued. “Rub as hard | 
as you can!” and after going on with the friction until 
the flesh was almost flayed, they suddenty plunged my 
arms again into the ice-water. I had not felt anything 
hefore het thie time the pain was very acute. 

the Cossacks. “The more it burts, 
» you have of saving your bands.” 
time they let me take them out of the 





“You are fortunate, little father,” said the eldest 
Cossack. “If ft had not been fur the spirit, your hands 
would have dropped off, if you had not lost your arms 
as weil.”” 

It was several weeks before | thoroughly recovered 
from the effects of my carelessness. 


—_—_——__+or—__ —__ 


AN ELEPHANT RIDE. 


That famous traveller Miss Bird did not fall in love 
with the elephant, during ber visit to the Malay Penin- 
sula. She calls bim a hideous beast, with gray, wrin- 
kled, hairless hide, small, mean eyes, a snakish proboe- | 
cis, a piggish back, and a general unlikeness to all 
friendly animals. Her first elephant-ride, whose un- 
pleasantness doubtless prejudiced her against the huge 
beast, is thus described 

Before I came I dreamt of howdahs and cloth-of-gold 
trappings, but my elephant had neither. In fact, there 
was nothing grand about bim but his ugliness. 

His back was covered witb a piece of raw hide, over 
which were several mata, aud on either side of the 
ridgy back-bone a shallow basket filled with fresh 
leaves and twigs, and held in place by ropes of rattan. | 





I dropped into one of these baskets from the porch, 
a young Malay lad into the other, and my bag was tied 
ov behind with rattan. | 

A noose of the same with a stirrup served for the | 
driver to mount. He was a Malay, wearing only a| 
handkerchief and “‘sarong.’ 

He drove with a stick with a curved spike at the end 
of it, which, when the elephant was bad, was hooked 
into the membranous “‘flapper,”’ always evoking the | 
uprearing and brandishing of the proboscis, and a 
sound of ungentle expostulation, which could be heard | 
a mile off. | 

He sat on the head of the beast, sometimes cross- 
legged, and sometimes with his legs behind the huge 
ear-covers. 

This mode of riding is not comfortable. One sits 
facing forward, with the feet dangling over the edge 
of the basket. This edge soon produces a sharp ache 
or cramp. 

But the ride was “a fearful joy,” if a joy at all! 
Soon the driver jumped off for a gossip and a smoke, 
leaving the elephant to “gang bis ain gates,” for a mile 
or more, and he turned into the jungle, where be be- 
gan to rend and tear the trees. 

Then going to a mud-hole, be drew all the water out 
of it, squirted it with a loud noise over himeelf and his 
riders, soaking my clothes with it,and when he turned 
back to the road again, he several times stopped and 
seemed to stand on his head by stiffening his proboscis 
and leaning upon it. 

And when I hit bim with my umbrella he uttered the 
loudest roar I ever heard. My Malay fellow-rider 
jamped off and ran back for the driver, on which the 
panniers came altogether down on my side, and I bung 
on with difficulty 

On the driver's return I had to dismonnt again, and 
this time the elephant was allowed to go and take a 

r bath in a river. 
ounting again, I rode for another two bours, but he 
crawled about « mile an hour, and seemed to have a 
steady purpose to lie down. He roared whenever be, 
was sohed to go faster, sometimes with a roar of rage, | 
—" in angry and sometimes in plaintive remon- | 


"The driver od snk watant nes Mrlod to pell| 
be stop together. Then man t to 
Sin atte os polama heshes eiich te tas tage = 

,” bat this produced no other effect than a series of | 
pl 

sree eney Gene seas 2 eaell ext ot, but the ele- 

used to lie down, and I let myself down his 
mabey Wicca tee clas Gantt caus eon 
mahout’s shoulders as steps. The baskets were 

off and left at a house, the elephant was turned 
im the jangle, I walked the remaining miles. 
was the 


3 
3 


Hy 


fi iat 


comical end of my first elephant ride. | 


Maid at the Well. 
Have you seen the elegant new Statuette, Maid at the 
Well? Send lic. in stamps to MorsE YELLOW Dock 
SyrrvP Co.. Providence, R. I., or at the Druggists. [ Adv. 
= > 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured seven cases of diphthe- 
ria pvison in Mr. Burgess’ family the same spring. [ Adv. 








Little Girls, send 2c. SesQoummas aterproof fur your 
dolly. Sizes 12 to Win. C. A. HUNT, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


COROT. Fi Binge’ EGR? &e. Resing sale, 
Lists for stamp. F. H. LA’ IN, GAINES, N. Y. 


UBBER STAMPS. Best Made. Immense Catalogue 
ee to Agts. TheG.A. HARPER MFG.CO.Clev’land,O 


| 4 ONE ONE-CENT ? NEW SET OF CARDS. CUT OUT. 
AMPS 5 A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


50 Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c, Card Co.. Montpelier, V t. 














NOV. 22, 1883. 





COMPANION. 





AND NOT 
EAR OUT 
Sample by Mail25c. Circulars Free 

J. S, Birch & Co., 36 Dey St,,N. Y 


WATCHES Gcuttinas & Co., 38 Dey Street, N.Y, 


SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 
The Newest and Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, dc. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co., 
24 Washington St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 















Christmas ( ‘ards, 30c 


HREE Elegant Silk-Frin; b 
ard Co. Montpelier, Vt. 


or 6 for 50c. all different. 





| Pz INTERS send stamp for Wholesale list of Blank 
‘a 


rds,1000 varieties, Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 





| 10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 


ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


OME the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Musie for 12c. ; 100Horseshoe.Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


N and 1000 NOVELTIES. Send three 1-ct. 
same! oe tipo e Catalogue. Rifles,Re- 

| Vulvers,Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, p ames and Novelties. It 
tells how to load a common Shot oo to kill at od yards, 
has. Folsom, 106 Chambers St.,.N. Y.,P. O. Box 972, 


BOOKS NX BUILDING, PAINTING, 


rating, etc. For 1883 ox bl ight-page tes 
anal Cat ‘atalo ue, address, inclosing ten cents stamps, 
- COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, New Yo 


OLD col N S WANTED! 1.000 different 
dates, $1 to $500. Premium 

on each. [Illustrated Guide sent free. Indian Relics, Con- 

federate Notes Seng and sold. 5U.S8. np ents, 25c. 

5 Foreign Coins, 2c. 4 Confederate Notes, over $130. 

1 U.S8.Colonial Note.25c. A.M.SMITH,P.O "Box. 1954, Phila. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


Kh Boys and Girls. Illustrated with Pen Scrolls, etc. 

Sent by mail for 6 2-cent stamps. 3 for 25 cents. 100 
Selections for Autograph Albums sent free with each Al- 
bum. J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MAss. 


FRET SAWYERS._ 


a 4c. stamp for a splendid fifty-cent ky sign and | 
a. e ifustrated ireulars to ag R. BOW 
19 Park Place, Now York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Printing Presses, Type, Chrome Cards, Scrap Pictures, 
Reduced Price-List free. 100-page Catalogue 1c. 
HOOV ER SUPPLY Co., Lock Box Tis. Philadelp ra,Pa. | 
































ORMAN’S PRLNTING PRESSES 
BEAT THE WORLD. 
Send Stamps for Catalogue and stato size o 


_ wanted. Address J. F. 
ERMAN Sr., Baurimore. 


ag ey ever known 

on 

aden S macoteers 
OUR _$I5_SHOT-GUN 
at Se gpeatiy fedused prise. reduced price. 
Send stamp for = New 
Illus. 883-84. 


Catalogue, 
P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main Street, CI CINNATE. oO. 


- DORMAN, 21 








‘GUNPOWDER Send by postal card for Illus- | 
« trated Pamphlet, mailed to you 


| tree, showing sizes of grains of the different kinds of 


| powder, etc., etc. Mention the Companion. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CoO., 
P. O. Box 2308, New York, N. Y. 


Tsadlng ae Peun, $17.1 










English, Twist Barrels, _varveptes. 
Send for Illustrated List of Gun: 7 
HOMER FISHER, 96 Duane Bt 8t., N.Y. 


Worthy Gift for the Holidays. 


£9 Ametonr Outfit with which any one can TAKE 





P URES of the highest excellence. Manual of 
Instruction, with new Descriptive Catalogue, 
given away. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
(Established in 1802.) 421 Broome St., New York, 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


* Car ds, 
rint Your s$ 

Press $3, 

Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 

For ple 

old. Everything easy, 

tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 


Presses, Type. Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED. | 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOW Bee Marechal 
Niel and Jacqueminot Roses; or a BASKET 
RUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and C ao? 1 
natural and from original designs. Full-size. Mailed on 
receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in stamps. 
Mention Orr #1 
SC BOWNE, 110 Wooster St., N. ¥. 








printed instruc- 











Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Coun. 


CROUP REMEDY sisi 


branous Croup. The proprietor of this medicine has 
used it in his private practice for the past ttn g od 
and in every case of any kind of Croup 
never failed to cure. “ remedy is tasteless, and 
perfectly harmless, containing no poison or deleterious 
s Sample with directions sent 
lon €. RPBELDIN Price, 0 cents per box. 
BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N, x. 





RELISH 


FOR 
SOUPS, FISH, 
g STEAKS.C HOPS. 
MEATS.ETC. 








REPOUSSE WORK. 


Hammering or Embossing Sheet Brass, Silver or Cop- 
r. A hand!ook, teaching this easy, popular and beau- 
‘ul work, illustrated with de signs’ full-size working 

pomree. and indicating necessary tovls, also suggest- 
ing ae subjects, will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 3 cents. Address 

WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 


140 Nassau Street, New York. 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 





For pleasure 
and business. 


original, cheap lantern, for projecting end en- 
1. ni Dighonrap hs, chromo curds, opaque pictures and 


bjects. Works fi ike magi, and deligh’ ana mystifies 





ure, money making, young or | 


ovarybed Send for our full aud free descriptive circular 
M. HILL PUB, Co. ! 129 East 28th St., New York. 








ROLLER ano pes 
SKATES. 

3 gee 

a | 


Sana FREE. 


BARNEY & A 
SPRINGFI ELD: ASS. 









And Stereopticons, all Views illustrating every 

subject for Putte Exh nition, &c, A profitable honed d 
for a man with smail capital. Also N ic Lanterns for 
home amusement. 116-page Illustrated Catalo; P 
McAllister, Manufg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.. ‘N. Y. 








cardboard discs representing coins from 1 cent 
to H ‘Gol ar to the amount of $16.50. x by mail 25 cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


A NEW a 











LTERS MANF’G CO. 
437 Wabash Ave. Chicago,ill 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
| constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegrap! a, 
, send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO.’8 Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of cgrephy. latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 
erwise. It is the pla: nest and best book of instruction in 








tion, e xplanation and illustrations. 
Jt H. BUNNELL & COQ., 112 Liberty St., New York. 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELD CLASSES, 
MAcIC. ANTERNS, 
BAROMET 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PuILESOPHICAL AND gnemieat APPARATUS 
Send for ten Catal 


jogues, 
QUEEN & GO. Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


~ THE NEW WICKEL CALL WHISTLE. 


A puzzle forany | 

















til shown how. 
Rolls, thrills, or | 
makes an ear- | 
areas. —, 







hand to a friend, and he can’t geta x 
| out of it. Lots of fun in it. Useful for 
many purposes—to stop a horsecar or 
| stage, call a dog, make signals inthe night. Is small and 
| can be carrie “4 in the vest pocket, or hung on the watch- 
| chain. Sells whereve rs — y Agents wanted. Price by 
mail, 15 ets.; ¥ for B : 1 doz. 7 cts. Address 
HUB C ARD C6. 148 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


OPTICIANS. 


PERFECTED 


SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES 
The approaching Holidays cause 
us to solicit your prompt applica- 
tion for Holiday List of useful, 
amusing. instructive and novel 
Gifts tor both young and old. 
Remember a postal card will 
secure you the List free on men- 
tion of this paper. 


GOOD NEWS 


to LADIES! 


pe inducements ever of- 
. Now's your time to get up 

orders for out celebrated to 
u- 


and secure 
| | Set Gold Band or Moss Rose: hina 


orated 
Rose Dinner Set. or Gold B 
Decorated Totter Set. For fall er tonlare address 
7H E GREAT AME N TEA CO., 
P. O. Box al ty} B 3) Vesey St., New York. 























A HOME DRUGGIST | 


TESTIFIES. 


Popularity at home is not always the best test of merit, 
but we point proudly to the fact that no other medicine 
has won for itself such universal approbation in its own 
city, state, and country, and among all people, as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following letter from one of our best known Massa- 
chusetts Druggists should be of interest to every sufferer : 


Morr ears ago I had an 
s attack of Rheumai tism, 50 
severe that I could not move 
from the bed, or dress, without help. I tried several 
remedies without much if any relief, until I took AYER’s 
BARSAPARILLA. by the =e of two bottles of which I was 
completely cured. Have sold large quantities of your 
SAAD ERISA. and it ‘stilt retains its wonderful pone; 
larity. The many notable cures it has effected in this 
vicinity convince me that it is the best blood medicine 
ever offered to the public. E. F, HARRIS.” 
River St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1882. 
GEORGE ANDREWS, over- 
one in the Lowell Carpet 
or 


SALT RHEUM, ger inlihe Lawell Cape 


prenty re ars before his veel to Lowell afflicted with 
eum in its worst form. Its ulcerations actually 
covered more than ae pay surface of his body and limbs. 
He was entirely cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, See 
certificate in Ayer’s Almanac for 1883. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 








Telegraphy ever . being plete in descrip- | yy 


body to blow un- 


Mrs. C. THOMPSON’S 








5 TRY W. 
E ~  E 
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a: 
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Coreen rnprino®™ 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


Prices, $6 to $12 (Blond and Gray extra). When 
you send your order, enclose a sample of your hair and 
give your address Piginty, inc —— Count and State. 

Also. the mest T ASS RIM MENT of 
SWITCHES, from $5 to ARso. GRAY HAIR 
SPECIALTY. 

t2@” Beware of parties outeawontng to sell 
x u Waves representing them to be the 

hompson Wave, as i de not allow any other 
Dealer to sell ay good 

Goods sent C. ». subject to examination on pay- 
ment of Express charges. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No, 32 E. 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


THIS PAPER 


IN CLUB WITH 











LADY’S BOOK 


will be sent for one yoar to any 
ddress on receipt of $3.25, which should be 
sent to the publisher of the Companion, 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


| Is BECoeaeD AS THE Leapene FASHION AND 
soe IN AMERICA. THE LEADING 
eons Aro R 1884 ARE THE FOLLOWING: 
BrAUTIre UL COLORED FASHION 
94 Fi ATES executed by the French process, a 
resenting the eevee fashions As both style 
and color, roduced x. cially 4 ond published exclus- 
ively in DEY AD K. 
4 2 ENGRAVED PLA F FASHIONS 
in black and white. illustrating eee styles. 
{ 2 4 hs EXECUTED STEEL EN- 
GRA S7u he by the best artists, made for 
GODEY’S i ADY 3 OK 
{ ENGRAVED PORTRAITS OF Ex 
PRESIDENTS of the U_8., which form a pn: 
of what is known in GODEY’S LApYs BOOK as the 


PRESIDENTIAL Portrait Gallery, 
each being accompanied by a short biographical sketch. 
{ 50 PAGES, ILLUSTRATING FASH. 
fe and fa fancy needle work. 
ES OF ARCHITECTURAL DE. 
hiexs. showing plans and perspective of Houses 
and Cottages of all descriptions. 
FULLSIZECUT PAPER PATTERNS 
with full and explicit instructions for use. 


200 CODEY’S 562k° 


| Celebrated household — receipts, each having been 
tested by practical h pers beforc 


24 Pages of Select Music. 
BESIDES embracing a rich array of literature, Novels, 
Novelettes, Stories and Poems, by eminent 

writers, among whom are 

MARION HARLAND, AUGUSTA 4. BUBNA, 
CHRISTIAN REID, Mrs. SHEFPFEY PETERS, 
ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, MELEN MATHERS, 
Author of ‘‘ Cherry Ripe.” 
E ART DEPARTMENT will be under the 
dinette ot Wm. MacLeod, bs urator of Corcoran Gallery of 


Art, Washington, D. ©. Ail other departments under 
equally competent direction. 


Subscription Price $2.00 per Year. 


YOR FURTHER INFORMATION SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
cory or GODEY'S LADY’S BOO SAMPLE 








, 1c. STAMPS TAKEN. 


TO AVOID ERRORS WRITK PLAINLY YOUR ADDRESS, GIVING 
COUNTY AND STATE. 








oot QUEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 


Chestant Street, Philadelphia.” Pa. 








For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
liness, Durability and Ch U0 lled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprictors, Canton, Mass. 
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Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


pet Family Wash Blue. & r sale by Grocers. 
8. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 


320 In The 0 Devil's ake, 


And — i _—™ 
North 


Dakota. AC R ES uae ae 


Grand Forks,Dt 
Sectional Map and full i partionlars 
FRE. Address 
Asoc Gen’l Pass. Agt. sf Pant) Minn: 


Pies FREE 
KEMP'S MANURE SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 





respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 


46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
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KEMP & BU 


invention 

Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles 
Spreads evenly all 

cont or in drill, in one- 








mth 
Tilustrated ogues tts. 
PEE MF’G O0., Syracuse, N. Y¥ 
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SOLD 
EVERYWHERE, 











This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Stewart 
Costs only $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and will last a 
lifetime on steep or flat roofs. Send for Book Circular 
H artshorn. with references and samples free. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 
Self-Acting. 
Prasat Indianapolis, Ind. And 155 Duane St., New York. 
Gold Medal, 





THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
4 MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
oe forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
2 20 “Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 


No Balances, 


D 
Simple. 
EL omic 


Rotters. 





486 
BROADWAY, 
N. Y. 

















Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 
For moe and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P, R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 


IF YOU LIVE NEAR 


|| TIMBER 


BUY OUR LATEST IMPROVED 


PORTABLE SAW MILL 


or Single.) 
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Pot Ying 


“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—Old Song. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to these who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to75 cents per pound. Wedoa 
very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to 90 CLUB ORDERS cach day. SILVER- 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiums with $5, $7 and 
% 1/0 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with 816 orders. 
PFC ORATED TEA SETS with $15. GOLD | 

Ban D or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- | 
NER SETS, of 106 pcs., with #20 orders, and a 
Host of« ther Premiums. Send us Postal and me _ 
this Paper, and we will send you full Rag and Pre- | 
mium List. Freight ¢ ‘harges aver > cents per 100 | 
tbs., = pales West. GREAT L ONDON TEA CO. 


+ 
i Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TAKE TO THE TIMBER. 
SAVE HAULING LOCS TO THE MILL! 


5 000 10,000 F1. PER DAY 
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THE BRADLEY 








ae ENCINES “a 
PORTABLE| TRACTION 





10, 12 and 16 Horse.) (8, 10 and 13 Horse.) 
STRAW BURNING SKIDE322.2 
@, 10, 2nd 16 Horse.) TWINGE! % and 30 Horse) 


AGITATOR Lizesuer 


Don’t cao me ge Perfect » as it is.%? 
IN GRAIN, FLAX, TIMOTHY, CLOVER, AND PEAS 
ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED, 


Write for Catalogue. Costs Nothing. 
J. 1. CASE T. M. CO. RACINE. WIS. 





Weighing from 90 to 160 Ibs. 


Five Styles, PRICES FROM 850 to $80. 


TRA DEEY econ meas ey sSURISTMAS, PRESENT. 


FRUIT RECORDER sor a6 FR 
Cottage Gardener. 


Address 
20+ page monthly; $1.00 per 
year; specimen /ree. 
It speaks for itself. 
Liberal Terms to 
Club Agents. 














CATALOGUE Free to ri — 


A. M. PURDY, 
Palmyra 
















tpaid, for 


EARLI®ST and FIR 
in stamps. 


MF: large 
productive and hardy HST of the a 


For particulars see catalogue. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 


COODELL’S 
Carving Knife & Pork. 





WITH 
Patent Guard and Knife-Rest Combined. 
Best cutting Blades made. 
CALIFORNIA ROSEWOOD HANDLE with Nickel Bolster, $1.25 per pair; Nickel Bolster & Cap, $1.50 per pair. 
EBONY HANDLE Nickel Bolster, $1.75 per pair; Ebony Handle, Nickel Bolster and Cap, $2 per pair. 
TVORY AND METAL SILVER-PLATED HANDLES (like cut) $3 per pair. By mail postpaid for above 
prices. Steels to match at fair prices. Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Cutlery, &c. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., or 77 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


COLGATE & Co’s 
TRANSPARENT 


GLYCERINE SOAP. 


$< oe 


This agreeably perfumed Toilet Soap contains ONE-THIRD 
its weight of purest Glycerine, and is therefore of especial 
value for improving the Complexion. It is the BEST for use 
after Sunburn and for Chapping of the Hands and Face. Our 
name and trade-mark on each Cake and Envelope is a guar- 
anty of superior and uniform Quality. 


NO POWDER! NO SMOKE! =IRE! NO DANGER! 


GOODS TO PLEASE YOU iA 1E-OUMt S. 
And Make Home Pleasant. 
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We manufacture a full assortment 
of Air-Guns. Fvery family should 
. have one. You can entertain yourself and company at 

all times, indours and out, besides touch up trespassing 
cats and dogs, kill rats and small game, or start a shooting gallery and 
make money with them. Our Guns are extremely simple in construc- 
tion; well made and handsomely finished; easily operated and shoot 
with force and accuracy, and not liable to get out of order. All first- 
class 4 gtr 4 sell them, We also maulifacture and sk Racks, Nickel- 
Plated Nut Picks and Cracks, Stair Rods, Foot Lathes, etc, 

Circulars sent on application. 


Address H, M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 


A FEW OF MANY UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS: 
WEsT Porn, N. Y.. May I6th, 1881. | WATERTOWN, MASS., Dee. 22, 1881. 
H. M. enbush—Y our Air-Gun is the best arm for H. M. Quackenbush—Your Air-Gun de Serves success; 
elementary target practice I ever saw. much can be learned by practising with st 
‘ery truly yours, espectfully you 
EDWARD S. Farrow, U. 8S. T. T. S. LAIDLEY, Colonel U- S. Army. 
Instructor of Military Tactics at the U.S. _— 
OFFICE OF THE GATLING GUN Co. } 
HARTFORD, CONN., May 15, 1881. 


MIDDLEB EBURY, Vr. Sept. 14, 1882. 

A. M. Quackenbush—I have one of your Air-Guns pur- H. M. Quackenbush—Y our Air-Gun ‘is the best I ever 
chased several years since. It has afforded me a great | saw. ours truly, R. J. GATLING. 
deal of amusement, and I still value it highly as a means 
of entertaining friends, and have also found it very ef- 
fective in the slaughter of Frege. a species of game I ani 


part Yours truly, BAILEY (Publisher). 
NEW YORK, April 23, 1885. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE, ILLS., April 20, 1883. 

H. M. Quackenbush—I have owned one ot your Air- 
iuns over two years. It has afforded my friends and 
«lf great pleasure. Very truly 
Hi. T. REED. Lieut. U.S. Army. 


MONTROSE, PA., Oct, 28, 1882. 
H. M. Quackenbush—I have one of your Air-Guns that 
was been in constant use six years, and it is nearly as 
zoodas the day I boughtit. Truly yours, C. M. REED. 
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26 Nassau St., | 


1 
HM. Se —We recommend your Air-Gw 
for Shooting Galleries in preference to any other make. 
they give our customers er tire satisfaciion. The new 
improvements made Riease us great. 
ours .espectfu 
PEcK & SNY an, ers in , Goods. 



























full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of 
travel and adventure with rod and gun, stories of camp and wood- 

land shanty life, natural history papers on game and song-birds, studies of 
wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, erudite essays by specialists, 
roughly told experiences of backwoods hunters ; with practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 


DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE FOR 
Natural History? Read Forest and Stream. 
Angling? Read Forest and Stream. 
Shooting ? Read Forest and Stream. 
Canoeing? Read forest and Stream. 
Camping? Read Forest and Stream. 
Yachting ? Read Forest and Stream. 
Out-Door Life? Read /orest and Stream. 


TRIAL TI:1P.—4 weeks for 30 cents, if ordered prior to Jan. 1, 1884. Terms, $4.00 per 
year; $2.00 for 6 months. Single numbers (of newsdealers, or mailed) 10 cents. None free. Address, 
FOREST AND STREAM PURLISHING CO. New-York Cir-. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 1,75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 


tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 


postmasters are required to. register letters when- 


ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 

ard paper shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


A WORN-OUT STOMACH, 

The man who lives to eat, is quite likely to die of eat- 
ing. The end may come from a diseased liver, the 
failure of the kidneys, gout, paralysis, or apoplexy. 
The ailments that lead on to it mzy be many, various, 
and costly, the remote cause of which may not even be 
suspected, the doctor inly saying, “‘What’s the use of 
telling? they will eat what their soul lusteth.” 

Or the fatal stroke may come in a moment of highest 
apparent health, some little weakened vessel of the 
brain giving way, as the strong heart, after a good din- 
ner, hurls the superabundant blood to the brain. 

But eating may give death instead of life in another 

« way. The stomach isa wonderfully strong organ. It 

* ill bear an immense deal of abuse. No brute is guilty 

“Cap. much. But there isa limit to what it can bear. 

as you cai, Ot 80, millions of the human kind would more 

the flesh was almom ..°7'ves: for the brute keeps to his 

arms again into the ice-water. 1 au . antrages instinct, 

hefore, hut this time the pain was very acute. ‘MA 

the Cossacks. “The more it but 

ite amea yous base. of arpine wpenbav-c.. ue 

iivreted by the stomach. This is a limited 

ty, and the food that exceeds this irritates the 

coats of the stomach and is thrown from it an undi- 
gested, fermenting mass. 

The same process daily repeated inflames these coats, 
especialiy the mucous membrane, which then pours out 
large quantities of mucus (phlegm). ‘This still further 
impedes digestion. 

The inflamed membrane, pressing against the tiny 
mouths of the gastric glands, obstructs their secretion. 
Medicines are then in order, to stimulate both appetite 
and digestion at the expense of ultimate exhaustion. 

At length the gastric glands cease more and more to 
secrete the digestive fluid; the stomach loses al! sus- 
ceptibility even to the physician’s medicines, and the 
person gradually starves; the stomach being utterly 
worn out by incessant over-work. A friend and neigh- 
bor of ours thus died. 

aipinsccieapihheticakesiiellen 


THE MEDICAL VENUS. 

In his autobiography the late Anthony Trollope tells 
an amusing story of a poor forlorn little Englishman 
whom he met again and again in travelling through 
Switzerland, and over the Alps. He had no friends 
and no aptitude for travelling, and was always making 
the most unlucky blunders, now losing his way, and 
then finding bimeelf left without a bed at the inns or a 
seat in the coaches. 

“On one occasion,” says Mr. Trollope, “I found him 
at Coire, seated at five, A.M., in the coupé of a diligence 
which was intended to start at noon for the Engadine, 
while it was his purpose to go over the Alps in another 
which was to leave at half-past five, and which was al- 
ready crowded with passengers. 

**Ah!’ he said, ‘I am in time now, and nobody shall 
turn me out of this seat,’ alluding to former little mis- 
fortunes of which I had been a witness. 

“When I explained to him his position, he was as 
one to whom life was too bitter to be borne. But he 
made his way into Italy, and encountered me again at 
the Pitti Palace in Florence. 

** Can you tell me something?’ he said to me in a 
whisper, having touched my shoulder. ‘The people 
are so ill-natured I don’t like to ask them. Where is 
it they keep the Medical Venus?’ 

“I sent him to the Uffizi, but I fear he was disap- 
pointed. 
Venus de Medici, which was what he wanted.” 


——_@———_—_ 


THE ORIGINAL MILK-CART. 

It is not necessary to send for the apple-tree when we 
want an apple; nor was the absent-minded philosopher 
reasonable when he desired the fire-place moved nearer 
to him beeanse he felt cold; but in some cases it is well 
to ace where an article comes from, in order to feel 
quite sure of it,—even if we have to fetch the maker, 
and the factory too. For this reason the way of sup- 
plying Para, Brazil, with milk, has some advantages 
that would commend it to those who do not appreciate 
the privilege of diluted milk. 

Adulteration by the store-dealer there is well-nigh out 
of the question, for the milkman comes to your door 
bringing his tin can and several measures in one hand, 
while with the other he leads the cow herself through 
the city to the various dwellings to be supplied. Should 
there happen to be a calf belonging to this particular 


At all events he could there find the statue of 
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cow, it is muzzled, and is then either allowed to follow 
its own sweet will or it is tied to its mother’s tail! The 
approach of this triple milk-cart is announced by the 
musical chimes of three open sleigh-bells, which are 
fastened to the leather straps worn on the cow’s neck. 
—Sar Francisco Chronicle. 
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NIBBLED. 

An old hunter relates an amusing anecdote of camp- 
life. He was with a hunting party the other members 
of which were one night asleep around their camp- 
fire. The dim light fell directly upon the figure of a 
stalwart young backwoodsman, witb his head resting 
across a stick of wood, for a pillow, and his heavy 
breathing telling of the profoundest slumber. 


“T saw,” said the hunter, “‘a rabbit steal from the 
bushes and cautiously approach him. With his nose 
close to the ground, he smelt around, until he came to 
the sleeper’s hand outstretched upon the leaves. 

“Some fragments of johnny-cake, still clinging to his 
thumb, deceived the rabbit into the belief that the 
thumb was eatable, and he put bis teeth into it. 

“This awakened the backwoodsman, who, rising to 
a sitting posture, looked wildly around him, and ex- 
amined his thumb. 

“All was quiet. Imagining that he bad, in his dreams, 
thrashed bis hand about and struck a splinter, he fell 
back, and was soon fast asleep. 

“In a little while, the rabbit stole forth again, and 
creeping cautiously up to the large, greasy thumb, 
commenced’ nibbling it, and at length his teeth met 
through it. This roused the poor fellow with a start, 
and he caught a glimpse of the rabbit, as, with his 
long ears laid flat on his back, he scampered into the 
bushes. King looked a moment at the place where he 
had disappeared, and then at his bleeding thumb, mut- 
tering, ‘There, I’ve ketched you at it! now—you’d 
better be off !’ 

“The serious tone in which this was said was so 
comical that I burst into loud laughter. The look of 
innocent wonder, the muttered imprecation, and the 
surprise and terror of the poor rabbit combined so 
much of the serio-comic, that I laughed till I awoke 
the whole camp, who inquired what was the matter. 
A loud shout followed the explanation, which gradu- 
ally died away into silence, as one after another dropped 
to sleep again. 

“Some time after, the crack of a rifle started us up. 
The poor rabbit was the sufferer this time. Ben King 
had lit his pipe and sat watching for the little creature, 
gun in hand; and when it crept out he fired and killed 
it.”— The Adirondacks. 


AS THEY EXPECTED. 
The common belief that a pistol will go off, and the 
fact that every one thinks the pistol he is handling an 


exception to the general rule, are both illustrated in 
this humorous sketch from the Detroit Free Press: 


In front of a Detroit butcher shop yesterday a butch. 
er sat cleaning a revolver. It was a rusty old “Cult,” 
which had not been used for years, and was to be put 
in order and traded off. A shoemaker came along di- 
rectly, and observed,— 

“Of course there’ll be an accident.” 

**Y-e-8, I presume so.”’ 

“It isn’t loaded, is it?’’ 

“Oh no.” 

**But it will go off?” 

“It will.” 

“I never see a revolver without wanting to handle it. 
Let me look at that weapon. Ah! I’m satisfied now 
that it doesn’t contain any stray bullets. Do you sup- 
pose you could hit my foot at that distance?” 

“Certainly I could. Now, if she was loaded, I’d 
- a dead sight, like that, and pull the trigger 
pose Sa 

The shoemaker jumped two feet bigh and yelled like 
an Indian, and when he came down he danced and 
kicked and galloped around until people thought him 
crazy. 

It was only after a crowd had collected and cornered 
him up in the shop that any one found out the trouble. 
The butcher had put a bullet along the sole of his foot 
close enough to draw blood. 

“T told you she’d go off!” howled the shoemaker, as 
he sat with his boot in his hand. 

“And didn’t 1 agree with you?” innocently respond- 
ed the butcher. 

wine ail nialonkes 


ESCAPED. 

There 1s something to make a man thoughtful in such 
an escape as the surveyor had who was climbing up 
the face of a precipice and suddehly found himself con- 
fronted by an enraged rattlesnake. A similar fearful 
choice between two deaths, and sudden deliverance 
from the jaws of both, is related below: 


While working at his mine near Tres Alamos, a few 
days ago, John Lyons of Tombstone, Arizona, sud- 
denly found himeelf in a most unexpected and unpleas- 
ant situation. He had put in a blast, lighted the fuse, 
and just reached the top of the shaft, when he beheld 
four mounted Apaches rapidly approaching with plain 
intent to slaughter him. 

To run was to be overtaken, and to stay was to be 
blown to pieces, and neither alternative presented any 
attractions. Mr. Lyons hesitated an instant, and then 
dropped behind a | oo of rocks at the mouth of the 
shaft. At that moment the blast exploded, and a vol- 
ley of stones and débris flew into the air with a thun- 
dering report. 

The Indians, who had made sure of their victim, 
were so amazed and terrified at this miraculous inter- 
ference that they wheeled and one away, scream- 
ing like fiends, and Mr. Lyons, who had not been struck 
by a single one of the rocks which fell all around him, 
made quick time to Tres Alamos. 


——~——_——_ 
THE QUEEN’S STOCKINGS. 
The following anecdote shows that there are fathers 


and brothers who think that girls have no rights which 
men are obliged to respect: 


Some months ago Queen Margherita asked a little 
girl to knit her a pair of silk stockings as a birthday 
gift, and gave her twenty lire to buy the material. 

The Queen forgot the circumstance till her birthday 
came, when she was reminded of it by the arrival of a 
pair of well-knit stockings and the maker’s best wishes. 

Not to be outdone, Queen Margherita sent a pair to 
her young friend as a return gift, one stocking being 
full of lira pieces and the other of bonbons. 


They were accompanied by a little note: ‘Tell me, | 


my dear, which you liked best.” 


! tye A reply reached the 
pa ace next day,— 


“DEAREST Quaen,—Both the stockings have aes | 


me shed many bitter tears. Papa took the one with the 
money, and my brother the other.” 





——@—_—_—__—_—_ 


In one respect, the bootblack resembles the sun. He 
can’t shine when it rains. 


Ava wanted to pick some raspberries. “I’m afraid 
they’re not ripe enough,” said mamma. “Oh yes, they 
are,” cried Ava. “The stoppers come out just as 
e-easy !” . ee - 


“Poor man!” said Mrs. Partington; “and so he’s 


— —o at last. Ninety-eight, was be? Dear, dear, 
to think how, if he’d lived two years more, he’d have 


been a centurion!" 


“My case is just bere,” said a citizen tou lawyer. 
“The plaintiff will swear that I hit him, I will swear 
that I did not. Now, what can you lawyers make out 
of that, if we go to trial?” “A hundred dollars easy,” 
was the reply. ; 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are excellent for 
the relief of Hoarseness or Sore Throat. (Adv. 





air % 
Ladies, see advertisemcnt of Ives & Co., page 498. [Adv 


> 

Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits, or Worm Lozenges, 
will remove worms quickly and surely. They are pleas- 
ant to taste, and entirely harmless to the smallest child. 


CAP | TA L “Will be read and re-read, and shape 
character for life.”—Advocate and 
Guardian, New York. This volume, issued uniform with 
the famous “‘Log Cabin to White House,” will per- 
FOR to make manly boys and finally 
than any other book next to the 
Bible. “Enforces the key-note to success.”—American 
Grocer, met ig mV 12mo, silk cloth, gold and black 
ornament, $1, - 
pase. Buy it end then NG BOYS 
ake orders for it. JAMES H. EARLE, Pub’r, Boston, 
DITSON & CO’S 


Monthly Musical Record, 


$1. per year, is much larger than the Weekly, greatly im- 
proved, and most valuable to all students and purchasers 
of music. Appears Nov.1. Send on your $1. 


Concert Selections and Choruses, 
In Six Numbers, each 25 cents. By L. O. EMERSON. 


Each number contains about 7 choruses, mainly for 
Musical Societies, but quite available for Choirs. An 
— compilation of the best music, sacred and 
secular. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 














RICH, DAINTY. PURE, 
KATE GREENAWAY’S NEW BOOK, 


LITTLE ANN AND OTHER POEMS. 


By JANE and ANN TAYLOR. With 64 illustrations from 

entirely new and original designs by KATE GREENAWAY. 

The Pictures, of whieh above is a sample reduced in size, 

are all printed in colors, and will surely increase the 

oe of this “artist for the little ones.” 8vo. 
oards, $2.00, Full Calf, in box, $5.00, 


KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANAC for 1884, 
With a colored picture for every month in the year. 


Paper covers, 50 cts. Cloth, gilt edges, 75 cts. French 
Morocco, round corners, $1.00, 


*,* Either of above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on ——— of price. 
EORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
P. O. Box 3507. 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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in a large grocery store. ‘‘You 
is wasted. The servants let it rem 


soap has the consistency of mush, 
the box. 


The ‘“*Ivory Soap” floats* 


of course it will float. 
If your grocer does not keep the 


GamBLE, Cincinnati, and they will 
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‘¢T wish you had soap that wouid float,” a lady said to a clerk 


have no idea how ordinary soap 
ain in the bottoms of the wash-tubs, 


dish-pans, and scrubbing-pails, and when the water is poured off the 


and a new bar must be taken from 


If the soap would only float, they would see it, and take it 
out of the water when they were through with it.” 

Oil will float; and, as the ‘‘Ivory 
Soap” is made of oils, and is 99 44-100 per cent. pure, as a matter 


Ivory Soap, send four three-cent 


stamps (to pay the postage) with your full address, to Procter & 


send you, free, a large cake of the 


Ivory Soap, carefully packed. (Mention this paper.) 
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|ARCADIA 
VELVETEEN 


FOR CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 
The great popularity of ARCADIA Velveteen over all other goods 


any other, the following qualifications, which are an absolute neces- 
sity in all goods that are applied to the use of children for winter 
dressing. First, warmth—the texture being very fine and closel 
Second, Strength—the durability of the fabric being superi- 
or to any other known make of Velveteen. 
finish of these goods being so superior that when made into a gar- 
ment, it requires an expert to detect them from Genoa Silk Velvet. 
The above qualifications also make them equally desirable for Ladies’ 
Jackets, mantillas and full costumes as well as being specially desir- 
able for making up with old material, 
ARCADIA Woven Broche in combina- 
tion with plain ARCADIA, produces a most stylish effect, and is 
the best goods of its kind made. 


REMEMBER! For the protection of the consumer 
we stamp every yard with the stamp below. 





See you get it. 
FASHION AUTHORITIES SAY: 


ARCADIA Velveteen. 


PETERSON’S, For depth, beauty and color, the ARCADIA 
is surpassed by nothing. 

BAZAAR. It is an improvement on ordinary Velveteen 
that will be appreciated. . 


The newest triumph in Velveteen has been 
achieved bh 
FASHION COURIER, Tie ARCADIA stands upon its own merits. 
Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 


SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 165 Church St., New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Poston Journal. 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 


THIRTY-SIX LONG COLUMNS. 


The year 1884 (Presidential year) will be one of great interest to the people of the United States. 
Tur JourNAL will hold its leading position as 


The Popular New England Newspaper. 


COMPLETE IN ALL THAT PERTAINS To A Frrst-CLASS NEWSPAPER. 


For New Englanders who have moved to other sections of the country, and who wish to be posted 
upon New England news, itis without a rival. 


SIX DOLLARS PER ANNUM, POSTAGE INCLUDED, 


The Boston Weekly Journal, 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, POSTAGE INCLUDED. 


Same size as the daily. 
in New England. 
for family reading. 





It contains more reading and of better quality than any paper published 
It is not a mere reprint of the Daily, but is made up with care. It is a newspaper 
Subscriptions received for six or three months for both Daily and Weekly at proportionate rates. 
Any person sending us a club of TEN will have one copy FREE. 

Send for sample copies. Mention the Companion. Al\l| Postmasters are requested to act as agents. 





WHAT IS SAID BY THE PRESS. 


To great business sagacity in its management, THE JouRNAL adds a scrupulous regard for what 
is wholesome and manly in journalism.— Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph. 

Tue JouRNAL is a clean paper, and there is never anything in its columns that can offend good 
taste or corrupt the morals of the young; at the same time it is fully abreast of the times in everything 
that pertains to first-class journalism.— Boston Courier. 


THE Boston JoURNAL is a credit to our journalism. Its tone is high, its conduct is able, its 
news is fresh, its telegraphic dispatches are admirable as well as strictly reliable-—Boston Gazette. 


THE JOURNAL is a candid, consistent, able and enterprising newspaper.— Boston Times. 
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THE GEORGE WOODS COMPANY 


PARLOR ORGANS AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


THE FINEST IN TONE. THE FINEST IN DESIGN. 
THE FINEST IN WORKMANSHIP. 


MODERATE IN PRICE. 





Send for Catalogue and mention the Youth’s Companion. Address 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY, 


G08 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 





A New Painting Book for Boys and Girls. 





THE ARTIST’S AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
Outline Designs for Father, Mother, Brothers, Sisters, Cousins and Friends to 


COLOR. 


Pleasing! Instructive! Useful! And an entirely new and original idea. 


Each 
tains 


THIRTY 
OUTLINE 
ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, 


on paper especially 
prepared, with 
FULL DIRECT- 
IONS for Water 
Coloring. 


book con- 


A SAMPLE COPY 


of the smallest size, 3*2 
x54, containing thirty 
outline designs to be 
colored, bound in fine 
cloth, with gilt edges 
and a beautiful cover 
design of an Artist’s 
Palette and Brush- 


bound in 


es, will be mailed, post- | 
paid, for 50 cents; and | 
Russia | 








DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING. 
TREES.—Blue-green. GIRL’S DRESS.—White, with 
red spots and pink RIBBONS. STOCKINGS.—Red. GRASS.— 


VI. 





Published in four 
sizes, the two small- 
er containing sim- 


OUTLINE 
FIGURES 


and the larger hav- 
ing 


FLOWERS, 


| Bits of Landscape, 


and more elaborate 
designs. 








A SAMPLE COPY 


of the largest size, 

5x734, containing thirty 

outline designs to be 
| colored, bound in cloth, 
gilt, with embossed cov- 
er design in gilt and col- 
of Palette and 
Brushes, will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 
#1; and bound in Rus- 
sia Leather for 


ors, 





CENTS per copy to 


| cheapening of its quality or lowering of its standard. 


Leather for 75 cents, 


| Cool green, 


| $1.25, 





SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE ARTIST’S AUTOGRAPH ALBUM,” 


IF YOU HAVE NO WATER COLORS, we can supply you with an imported set of twelve moist colors 
ina japanned tin case, with hinged cover, which is arranged to be used as a palette, and also an assortment of 
brushes and full directions for mixing to produce various shades, postpaid, for 60 cents, 

These are the STANDARD ENGLISH WATER COLOR Paints of the best make. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

A COPY of the smaller Artist's Autograph Album.and A BOX of Water Color Paints, with brushes and 

directions, will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. Send for a Sample Copy and Box of Paints, 


TO THE TRADE. 


All Booksellers and Stationers should have samples of this new line of Autograph Albums to show to their 
| trade. Send for wholesale prices. 
| 


An. Mlustrated Catalogue of twenty, '"" | Guacke ‘ad. bind jms mailed. frep. 


WINKLEY, THORP & DRtoscr, Manuf’g Stz 


111 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Aletv-Vork Times, 
REDUCTION IN PRICE! 
A NEWSPAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 


CHREAPEST AND BEST. 


. Army. 








The price of THE NEW-YORK TIMES was reduced on the 18th of September from 4 
) 


2 Within 
three days the circulation of the paper had doubled, and its daily sales are still rapidly increasing. 


CENTS, with a corresponding reduction in the subscription rates. 


Facts like these give plain and positive proof of the excellence and completeness of THE TIMES 


as a newspaper. But the step that has brought it within reach of every class of readers involves no 


It is still, and will continue to be, a complete 
newspaper. It prints more telegraphic matter from all parts of the United States than any other 
metropolitan journal. Its special cable dispatches promptly supply the readers with all important 
European news. While it neglects nothing of gencral interest, it has gained a recognized pre-emi- 
nence for the accuracy and fulness of its political reports and of its news concerning railroads, banks 
and banking, insurance matters, real estate interests, important legal decisions, military and naval 
affairs, educational progress, and social, religious, and scientific thought and discussion. It gives 
early announcements of new publications, American and foreign, and it reviews with fairness and crit- 
ical ability the best books of the day. Its dramatic and musical criticisms are a notable feature of its 
well-filled pages. It has no hobbies, but it gives its honest opinions upon all leading topics; and 
amid its graver duties it finds time and the mood now and then to be merry over the foibles of man- 
kind. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 


DAILY, exciustre of Gun@ay,. Per PORT. ..cc0k.6.28 «.. ica svevieus teense Stew Cintn atest + o0" $6.00 
DART, cen SONG. WE OI ae oi son is cc < cw npn a necadasarea heehee dadewksks at 7.50. 
UTE STREP irons ce ok city hd ba niiesvn se caien elneu SenuRe Es RECO bINEOR SMES USELESS 1.50. 
DBE pL Fer IR oo 05 656556 ke ao cwcdvecbwtceveweds seer Seine seadkienl ences 3.75. 
eg ny tr ia cides pat ay aie ip Sha seeW beet Coaaa Ae seeeh deuebvebenaceuws 2.00. 
PERN 5, OTN WHR II a. a 5 ig aie 0.9.4 -0ro-geale 9:45:40 nsiewes'eece sculeeewesete abs ae weweks 3.00. 
LURE OIE, ING I 5 En sn quicken d's saies.dec cweeSicoueiews 1.50. 
DAILY, 2 months, without Sunday. . Wie SEAN Oe siuik, tia ire 06 5 8 hia ws SRN ae Metmemte Salaries Cart 1.00. 
SAE 2k. SUGNIENN, ERNE GON” WHERENNID COUEIDING «on... cin: 5 0:0.0.0 «0.0 0:0) ouin s'eop oe ob bee olewin'n ec 0ddu hn 75 
TE cg ONE oon 0: 560.05 8s UR | AR MOMNB Ss 6 os ccpnwedansdeks sdeesavuseus 60. 
SEMI-WEEKLY, per year............. ee er ¢. Nant Saeeiniieseaaein ana ae ewer eae $2.50. 


Address : THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 


New-York City. 


The large circulation of THE TIMES makes it aperially ralualle as a medium for advertisers, 
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FATHER TIME 


laid himself down to rest. As he slept he dreamed. There 
. assed before his vision the many crude time-pieces of the past—the 
marked-hour Candle, the Sun-Dial, the quaint Water-Clock, the Hour-Glass, 
and the wonderful Strasbourg Clock, the stately Grandfather’s Clock, the ancient 
“Turnip,” and the modern but costly Watch. “These have all served my purpose,” mur- 
murs the old man, “but | now dream-of a Watch for the million—a RELIABLE, CHEAP Watch 
for all,—a Watch for the coming millions.””’ The clouds rol! back, and Father Time awakes. His dream is 
realized. He sees in the advent of the marvellous 


WATERBURY WATCH 


A RELIABLE ACCURATE TIME-PIECE WITHIN THE REACH QF MILLIONS. 
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